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The Minister 
and SOCIAL 
SECURITY, 


by Andrew Hobart 


President, 
Ministers Life & Casualty Union 


Age, death and disability loom in 
the future of even the youngest 
minister. Social Security furnishes 
a basic foundation on which to 
build protection against the great 
risks of dying too soon, becoming 
disabled, or outliving the income 
years. 
A 1955 amendment lets the clergy- 
man elect coverage as a self-em- 
ployed person. If he begins work 
this year or after, he has up to two 
years (April 15, 1963) to file his 
papers. Deadlines fall on the an- 
coat Federal Income Tax dates. 
These are the three things he 
must do: 

1. File Form 2031,‘‘Waiver Cer- 
tificate For Use By Ministers 
... Electing Coverage Under 
Title II Of The Social Secur- 
ity Act,’’ as directed by his 
local district Director of In- 
ternal Revenue or Social Se- 
curity Office. 

2. Apply for a Social Security 
account number (if he does 
not already have one) at the 
offices above or at his post 
office. 

3. Pay his Social Security Tax 
with his Federal Income Tax. 

Older ministers have up to April 
15, 1962 to file for coverage. 

The current maximum monthly 
income benefit under Social Se- 
curity is $127 for an individual. 
Social Security provides this bene- 
fit at the lowest possible cost — but 
it is hardly enough. To supplement 
this figure, the minister should in- 
vestigate his denominational pen- 
sion plan and personal insurance. 


Ministers Life offers an estate 
planning service that analyzes these 
sources and recommends the proper 
supplementing measures for each 
minister’s personal budget. Write 
for information. 


Af 


AAINISTERS LIFE 
and casualty union 


$100 west lake st. « minneapolis 16, minn. 


Thesd {iS 


Times 


Some Signs of the times since our last 
issue are reported here. For additional 
news and trends, continue to page 21. 


A recent Supreme Court decision giv- 
ing a local censor board right to preview 
motion pictures tor censorship purposes 
has resulted in a banding together of 
mass media forces, forming a common 
front to fight censorship. Organizations 
include Motion Picture Association of 
America, National Association of Broad- 
casters, American Book Publishers Coun- 
cil, and the Authors League. By agree- 
ment, if any one of these groups is 
threatened with a censorship dispute, 
the others wiil rally to its support. Movie 
industry leaders claimed that censors 
have no right to see a picture before it 
is shown to the public, just as they have 
no right to view a book or newspaper 
before it is printed. |See How to Get 
Better Movies, TocetHer, February, p. 
30. | 


Dissension continues among Epis- 
copal church leaders over statements by 
Episcopal Bishop James A. Pike concern- 
ing the Virgin Birth of Christ. Bishop 
Pike wrote in a recent Christian Century 
article that he believes the “Virgin Birth 
is a myth introduced to explain in picture 
language the dual nature of Christ.” The 
Rhode Island Churchman, an official 
Protestgnt Episcopal state publication, de- 
clared in a recent editorial that this point 
of view is the work of an “alien voice 
uttering a precarious theology.” The 
Churchman suggested that the bishop’s 
views were contrary to a recent Bishops’ 
pastoral letter confirming the validity of 
the Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds. 


Religious and charitable organizations 
continue to be large distributors of sur- 
plus foodstuffs to needy persons overseas 
and at home. The announcement made 
by the US Department of Agriculture 
revealed that for a six month’s period 
ending December 31, 1960, surplus food 
costing more than $95 million had been 
given for overseas distribution and almost 
$84 million for domestic distribution. 
This compared with a total of $149 mil- 
lion given during the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1960, for overseas distribution, 
and the $146 million during the same 


| period for domestic distribution. Thus, 


religious and charitable organizations 
continue to be major outlets in the 
handling of surplus foodstuffs for : edy 
persons, both at home and abroad. 


Another case involving state support 
of transportation of students of paro-hial 
schools was decided in favor of such 
transportation. The US Supreme Court 
declined to hear a case which had been 
appealed to it by parties in the sta'e of 
Connecticut after voters in that state’s 
Newton township voted to provide trans- 
portation tor 217 pupils of a newly estab- 
lished parochial school as well as !,48] 
students attending public schools. In de- 
clining to hear the case, the federal court 
cited the court’s decision of 1947 which 
had held it was legal for New Jersey to 
pay for transporting children to private 
schools. 


The Post Office Department which 
has been aggressive in its anti-smut cam- 
paign has withdrawn from use a stamp 
slogan cancellation “Report 
Mail to Your Postmaster” which has been 
in use the past year. Postmaster General 
J. Edward Day said the order of with- 
drawal was in keeping with a new policy 
of de-emphasizing publicity in connec- 
tion with postal law enforcement. He 
also repeated earlier promises that the 
department will conduct “the toughest 
campaign in postal history to enforce 
the anti-obscenity laws.” Protests have 
been received from recipients of mail 
stamped with the slogan on Christmas 
cards and personal mail coming into 
their homes. “Prosecution, not press 
agentry, will stamp out pornography,” 
asserts the new Postmaster General. 


Obscene 


Catholic newspapermen and _ other 
representatives of mass communication 
media were told recently that America’s 
gravest disease is not the breakdown in 
moral behavior evidenced by crime statis- 
tics, but a secularism which denies the 
existence of moral law. This assertion 
was made by Rev. Robert A. O'Donnell, 
staff member of the St. Paul College in 
Washington, D.C. In attacking the 
“dreadful freedom” of irreligion the 
Catholic priest observed that crime rec- 
ords are symptoms of an “American na- 
tional disease of secularism which denies 
that there is any objective and permanent 
distinction between good and evil.” 


the cover 


“The Son of man must suffer many 
things...” (Luke 9:22) might well be the 
theme of ‘this woodcut print by Professor 
John Talleur, Lawrence, Kansas. The artist 
calls it from the legend that 
Veronica, one of the women following 
Christ up Calvary, wiped His bleeding face 
and found an image impressed on her hand- 
kerchie{. On page 9, Easter art in another 
form is discussed by Joseph Sittler. 


“Veronica” 
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COMMENT 


The Resurrection Story 


AUGUSTINE is reported to have said that a man is more 
at home with his neighbor’s dog than with the neighbor 
when they don’t speak the same language. Now this bit 
of whimsical irony is pertinent to the task of the preacher 
on Easter. For the language of the Resurrection is a para- 
doxical language and is not the kind used by the man on 
the street. 

We will want to remember this when we speak of the 
Resurrection to our assembled congregations this Sunday. 
God’s intervention in history has long been a scandal to 
the world. But throughout history, the church has been 
tempted to temper its message to make it more understand- 
able and digestible to its particular culture. While 7 is 
necessary to adopt the modes of thought available at a 
given period of history to communicate the Gospel message, 
we must constantly be alert to the danger of adapting as 
well as adopting. 

Without a doubt, 
strongly 


ours is a generation that has been 
influenced by and is appreciative of scientific 
thought. We have been insistent on proof and verification. 
We have desired evidence and results. We are pragmatic. 
This is valuable in questions of methodology. It is also 
valuable in the personality sciences where we have gained 
insights into the nature of man about whose soul we are 
terribly concerned, 

But this great admiration for science must not become 
our world view. It must not take charge of our operations 
and force us to measure every aspect of our faith by its 
predetermined yardstick. In short, scientific truth is not the 
only truth. Those who claim that it is are operating with 
their own basic presupposition: namely, that truth is not 
truth unless it is measurable. 

The Resurrection story cannot be contained in scientific 
explanations. It is a story of faith told by a people of faith 
to persons who must hear it in faith if it is to make any 
sense at all to them. It is a story that grasps the believer 
with its own power. Our scriptural records are closer to 
poetry than they are to science. They reveal a dimension of 
reality that defies scientific analysis. The crucial questions 
of our existence, dealing with guilt, doubt, meaning for 
life, death and anxiety, are answered here. 

So when we preach on the Resurrection, let us not so 
adapt our message that we talk of some kind of spiritual 
influence manifested in the disciples. We testify as did the 
centurion: “Truly, this was the Son of God!” 

This is all we know. This is all we need to know. 


Here Are Answers 


METHODISM has suffered for years at the hands of a 
small number of critics who have questioned the loyalty 
and sincerity of a substantial number of its leaders. For 
the most part, these charges have gone unheeded, the strat- 
egy being that such accusations should not be dignified 
by answers. Methodism’s responsible leadership has known 
all the while the baselessness of most of these charges, yet 
there was little in the way of responsible resource material 
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with which to back up answers to questions raised by lay- 
men whose faith in Methodist leadership was being under- 
mined. 

Much of this senseless and hurtful loyalty questioning 
has been centered in an organization which has appropriated 
for itself a time-honored term made sacred by early Meth- 
odist pioneers, circuit riders. One of the publishing ventures 
of this organization purports to be the political, economic, 
and “social gospel” activities of 2,109 American Methodist 
clergymen. 

Now, almost five years later come complete answers to 
the charges. The Methodist Ministry and Communism: 
The Truth Behind the C harges by Philip Wogoman, is a 
31-page booklet published by Dr. Eugene L. Smith and 
Rev. A. Dudley Ward. The study, thoroughly documented, 
concludes that of 2,109 Methodist ministers referred to in 
the organization’s manual, 28 ministers (.013) are shown 
actually to belong to organizations listed by the Attorney 
General as subversive, with 18 of these being committee 
members or officers of these organizations. Of even more 
significance is the observation made that “no Methodist 
minister has ever been proven in a church court or in a 
court of law to have placed his loyalty to the tei ichings 
of Marx ahead of his loyalty to God and country. 

We unhesitatingly commend this booklet* to Methodist 
leadership, knowing that many pastors will find its contents 
useful in answering questions raised on the local level. 

This illustrates one disadvantage of a large organization 
—the slowness with which it reacts to threats to its integrity. 
In most instances, handling intimidations becomes a case 
of “everybody’s business is nob idy’s business.” With only oc- 

casional answering of charges, some of the public cries, 
“Where there’s smoke there must be fire,” drawing the con- 
clusion that such accusations must be accepted at face 
value. This is especially true among those who believe what 
they want to believe. 


* Requests should be directed to Rev. A. Dudley Ward, 740 N. Rush, 
Chicago 11, Ill. 75¢ each, single copies; 50¢, 11-100 copies; 40¢ over 100 copies. 
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From Any Point of View... 


v IN CHURCH WALL + IN MASONRY x ON CHURCH LAWN 


These All-Aluminum or Solid Bronze 


Headliners Effectively Announce 


Your Church’s Activities 


Quality plus the added bonus of versatility is yours 
with these two “Best of the Best’? Headliners. Con- 
structed to last for many years, both the All-Alumi- 
num and the Solid Bronze boards may be installed 
anywhere you desire—in masonry, on the church 


lawn, or in the church wall. 


Coxkessury offers you these headliners—the only 
bronze and aluminum boards made—at the lowest 
possible price for such exceptional quality. Look 


over the special features of these boards and decide 


for yourself. 


ALL-ALUMINUM 
HEADLINER 


Because of its simplicity, this board 
is adaptable to any structural design. 
Heavy-gauge anodized aluminum with 
satin finish. All joints welded; insect 
proof. Features all-aluminum weather- 
stripped door; chrome-plated cylinder 
locks; cadmium-plated door stop and 
full-length piano hinge. Glass is double 
strength and sealed in waterproof felt 
Interior fluorescent tube illuminates en- 
tire board. Size of headliner, 49 inches 
wide, 52 inches high, 5 inches deep; 
complete with 498 aluminum letters in 
4-, 3-, and 2-inch sizes. Name plate 
furnished with 25 letters; additional 
letters, $1.00 each. Removable copy 
board, 44x38 inches, in black or white 
—specify. MR-6000. Transportation 
extra from Nashville, Tennessee; spe- 
cify truck or rail shipment. Shpg. wt., 
97 Ibs. $390.00 


ERECTION EQUIPMENT 
FOR BOTH BOARDS 


LAWN ERECTING EQUIPMENT. Square posts surmounted with 


Grecian Urns. Two continucus attachment scrolls and cross bar. 
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SOLID BRONZE 
HEADLINER 


Our finest Headliner is this new solid 
bronze model. This design combines 
the traditional dignity and richness of 
bronze with the simplicity of modern 
lines. Features interior fluorescent light- 
ing of entire beard and church name 
plate. Letters of name plate cut through 
bronze and backed with translucent 
fiber glass. We put as many letters on 
name plate as space allows. Insect and 
water proof. Door has two bronze cyl- 
inder locks; matching pull; bronze- 
finished piano hinge; door stop. Size, 
49x52 inches; 5-inches deep. Remevable 
copy board, 44x38 inches, black or 
white—specify. Complete with 498 
aluminum letters in 4-inch, 3-inch, and 
2-inch sizes. MR-7VOOO. Transporta- 
tion extra from Nashville, Tennessee; 
specify truck or rail shipment. Shpg. 
wt., 245 Ibs. $575.00 


All 


necessary bolts and nuts. Transportation extra from Nashville, Tenn 


ALuMiInuM. (2x2-inch posts) Wt., 24 lbs. 
Bronze. (242x242-inch posts) Wt., 148 lbs. 


$116.00 
$95.00 


WALL MOUNTING EQUIPMENT. All bolts and anchors neces- 


sary for attaching either 


14 Ibs. 


board to church wall. 


Postage extra; wt., 


$17.50 


EXTRA INNER COPY BOARD. Available in black or white— 


specify your choice. Size, 44x38 inches. Transportation extra; shpg 


24 Ibs. 
MR-4438W 
MR-4438B 


wt., 

$27.20 
White Background 
Black Backgreund 


Budget terms at no extra cost; 20% down with order 
and balance in equal monthly payments. 
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FREE MEMORIAL PLAQUE 


You can receive an appropriate memorial plaque free 
with up to 40 letters if ordered simultaneously with 
MR-7000. For each letter over 40, 15¢ per letter extra. 


* Send Mail Orders to Regional Service Centers 
Northeastern | North Central | Western 
Region Region | Region 
Boston 16 %& Chicago 11 Los Angeles 29 
we New York 11. | #Cincinnati 2 Portiand 5 
Pittsburgh 30 =| Detroit 1 *San Francisco 2 


Southern Southeastern 
Region | Region 

| Atlanta 3 | Baltimore 3 

| x Nashville 3 x Richmond 16 


Southwestern 
Region 

% Dallas 1 
Kansas City 6 
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LETS AVOID 


By Victor Paul Furnish 


AS INHERENT impulse of much 
present-day preaching, theologizing, 
and ecumenical discussion is the aflirma- 
tion of the unity of the biblical message. 
From the pulpit the preacher asks his 
congregation to heed the biblical teach- 
ing on the subject of the morning; in 
the classroom the theologian supports his 
system by referring to the biblical doc- 
trine; and more than one pronouncement 
of an ecumenical council has sought to 
represent the biblical view as regards 
some lively issue before the world 
Church. Perhaps it is time to ask whether 
we are in danger, in our “biblical the- 
ologizing,” of purchasing for the Bible 
a che: ap unity at far too costly a price. 

Historically, the question of the unity 
of the Bible was first seriously raised 
during the enlightenment period when a 
vigorous historical-critical method was 
applied to the biblical writings. The im- 
mediate result was a separation of the dis- 
ciplines of Old and New Testament re- 
search, the recognition of a certain his- 
torical, cultural, theological disjunction 
between the people of Israel and the 
earliest Church. Moreover, and especially 
in the 19th century, scholars uncovered 
even within the Old and New Testament 
respectively, various strata of traditions, 
various contradictory points of view and 
theological divergencies. 

This religionsgeschichtlich (“history of 
religions”) approach to the Bible em- 
phasized not only an_historical-critical 
study of the biblical texts, but also the 
examination of their _ social-cultural 
milieu and their place in the literature of 
all of the world’s great religions. The 
very method of these 19th-century critics 
demanded the setting-aside of the biblical 
canon, for it became obvious that any 
serious historical, sociological, literary 
study of a religious movement could not 
be restricted to a given body of litera- 
ture. Every available piece of writing, 
whether or not it had been deemed spe- 
cially authoritative by the adherents of 
the religious group, needed to be ana- 
lyzed and evaluated. 


Victor Paul Furnish is assistant professor of 


New Testament, Perkins School of Theol- 
ogy, Southern Methodist University, Dallas. 
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CHEAP 


BIBLICAL UNITY 


In the last 20 years American Protes- 
tantism has witnessed an important re- 
vival of interest in the study of the Bible. 
This has been—at least in part—a reac- 
tion against the preoccupation of that 
earlier generation with textual study, in- 
tricate historical hypotheses, and elabo- 
rate investigations of authorship, date, 
occasion, and cultural- religious _ back- 
grounds. 

We like to feel that we have been lib- 
erated from “old-fashioned liberalism.” 
We are proud that we have corrected the 
old emphasis on evolution with our em- 
phasis on revelation, that we have cor- 
ected the old confidence in the goodness 
of man with our confidence in his sin- 
fulness, and that we have replaced the 
old historical concern with a properly 
theological one. 

Many of our current “biblical theolo- 
gians,” have set over against  reli- 
gionsgeschichte what they call heils sges- 
chichte (“history of salvation” or “saving 
history”). G. Ernest Wright has con- 
tended that the old concentration on his- 
tory and literary form “has tended by 
emphasis to split the Bible into its many 
component parts without being able to 
bring the parts together again. . . .” Read 
as an objective residuum of religious his- 
tory the ideas of the Bible have only the 
loosest sort of unity. But viewed for what 
the writers intended, we are told, the 
Bible’s unity is found in its “recital” or 
unfolding of the successive (but not 
progressive ) stages of God’s meme 
plan in history. This is the Jeitmotiv, 
with only slight variations, which runs 
throughout a whole series of articles on 
the unity of the Bible, introduced and 
summarized by Wright, which appeared 
in Interpretation (V ol. V., 1951, a repre- 
sentative journal of American Protestant 
biblical theology). 

Less schematic, and perhaps for that 
reason more persuasive in his attempt to 
discern and define a unity within the 
New Testament, is Paul S. Minear (The 
Kingdom and the Power, Westminster 
Press, $4.50). Minear acknowledges the 
diversity of New Testament theology 
with the comment that “the New Testa- 
ment echoes a chorus of voices, each sing- 
ing in his own tongue.” But then he goes 


The Bible is no longer in fragments, 
but still rich in its diversity. 


on to say that “since God’s _ purpose is 
one, his Gospel is also one,” and that 
the New Testament writers “were im- 
pressed, if not amazed, by the unities 
that bound them together: one Lord, one 
faith, one Baptism, one hope, one Spirit.” 
Once we acknowledge this sense of unity, 
Minear concludes, we are obliged to 
adopt, in our study of the New Testa- 
ment, a method which honors that unity. 
Accordingly, in the task of interpreta- 
tion Minear proceeds by “pooling the 
testimonies of many witnesses,” and his 
suggestive volumes of biblical theology 
read like a mosaic of insights and images 
drawn from the various biblical wit- 
nesses. 

Karl Barth also defends the unity of 
biblical theology, including the unity of 
Old and New Testaments (Volume 1, 
part II of Church Dogmatics, The Doc- 
trine of the Word of God, Chas. Scrib- 
ner’s $12.50). Like Minear he uses the 
word “witness,” but in the singular, not 
the plural. There is indeed, says Barth, 
but one biblical witness, and “the dis- 
tinctions in the content of the witness do 
not mean a distinction in the witness 
itself.” The church, when it affirms the 
unity of Scripture, is affirming “the holi- 
ness and unity of God in His revela- 
tion. .. .” Moreover, emphasizes this the- 
ologian, “if all Scripture does in fact at- 
test one thing, it cannot be denied that 
if we know only one part of it, it attests 
it perfectly even in that part... . We 
have in fact to seek the one thing in the 
individual part as well.” As his critics de- 
light in pointing out, Barth’s own ex- 
egesis, especially of the Old Testament, 
shows the often surprising results to 
which this view can lead. 

The use of the word “witness” in 
speaking of the biblical message is very 
suggestive, especially because it keeps be- 
fore us the image of a personality by 
whom and through whom a testimony is 
borne. But in the case of the Bible, even 
within the New Testament, we have the 
testimony of many witnesses—at least 13 
men representing the span of perhaps a 
full century in the life of earliest Chris- 
tianity. It is clear then that we must re- 
tain the plural form: “witnesses.” 

But what of the message they bear? 
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The Gospel: What Is It? 


Dr. Earl Furgeson’s, The Gospel: 
What Is It? appeared in our Decem- 
ber 22, 1960, issue, p. 12. This re- 
sponse is by the Rev. Bernard C. 
Graves, pastor, The Church of St. 
Paul and St. Andrew Methodist, New 
York City. 


I AGREE with Professor Furgeson 
that “the Gospel produced the Church” 
and that “the ultimate authority in re- 
ligion is not the Bible but the Gospel 
which is contained in the Bible.” 

I also prefer Christ to Christology, 
the Savior to soteriology and the 
Church to ecclesiology. Let us not pre- 
fer the varied portraits of Christ to the 
living person. Let us even apply this to 
the Apostles’ portraits. Surely their way 
of proclaiming the Gospel is not to be 
taken as perfect, as somehow free from 
human limitations. Surely we are not 
“required to believe what the Apostles 
believed simply because the Apostles 
believed it.” Every report is partly in- 
terpretation. 

But when it comes to giving his own 
formulation of the Gospel, Professor 
Furgeson tries to revive the old separa- 
tion of Jesus’ own Gospel from the 
Apostles’ Gospel. The inevitable re- 
duction of the Gospel to ethical theism 
results: God is a loving, forgiving 

Father, not a judge, not a king. God’s 
heart is not hard, ours is. 

Again let us acknowledge the sound- 
ness of Professor Furgeson’s negative 
points: Theologians have escaped and 
helped multitudes to evade the sharp 
demand for moral regeneration by in- 
tellectualizations. Instead of repenting, 
some of us point out logical flaws while 
others comment on the madness of 
much learning. Anything but “what 
shall I do to be saved?” It is true that 
God doesn’t have to be appeased. In 
fact, we should come nearer the truth 
if we preached that God is trying to 
appease us! Shades of Munich, how- 
ever, make that a dubious homiletic 
device. The safer term is Paul’s: God 
was seeking in Christ to reconcile the 
world to himself. 

Here we come to the new element 
in the Gospel. It is not merely a pro- 
phetic demand for moral regeneration 
in the name of a loving Father, for this 
demand had been fully stated in the 
Hebrew prophets in whose debt Jesus 
gladly stood. The Gospel is also the 
power to make us new; it is morally re- 
generative power. It is the demonstra- 
tion of the Spirit and the dynamics of 
grace. Surely this is why the New Tes- 
tament is so full of varied Christologi- 
cal sketches. The inexpressible gift— 
Christ in us, the power and the King- 





dom breaking forth—had to be an- 
nounced. He who saved Peter from 
moral failure and perhaps ultimate des- 
pair sent Peter to share the saving ex- 
perience with all who would listen. 

Now the saving experience of Peter 
was not simply the preaching of Jesus. 
The parables had not the power of God 
unto salvation. But the too-good-to-be- 
true-but-true experience of Jesus as vic- 
torious Lord, or as the Resurrection and 
the Life, the First-Born from the dead, 
the New Adam, the Perfecter, the Son 
of God and Son of Man—the apostles 
are breathlessly trying to speak the un- 
speakable—the Living Word does have 
the power to raise a man from moral 
death, as he himself was raised from 
physical death. 

The Gospel is the good news of the 
power of complete, personal Resurrec- 
tion. It was preached in the fallible con- 
cepts and sentences of the first century, 
as it had to be, but it proclaims and 
reveals the reality of the Eternal, the 
Recreator. Because of Christ’s exalta- 
tion, his version of the prophetic revela- 
tion becomes an element in the Gospel, 
which is a whole new revelation, new 
not in its every part, but new as a 
whole. It is God’s new creation or sal- 
vation, the fulfillment of the eternal in- 
tention of God to bring into existence 
a holy and glorious people. Truly the 
Gospel, or more precisely the Spirit 
operating in the Gospel, is the creator 
of the Church. The word of God 
now able to go forth unfettered, let 
loose to set men free. 

Whatever fault we find with the 
Christological ecstasies of the Apostles, 
we cannot deny that it was and is the 
personal triumph of the Christ which 
opened their eyes and fired their hearts. 
Moreover, no matter how many simi- 
larities we find between their preaching 
of the mystery of Christ and the Hel- 
lenistic cults, there is no doubt that the 

Gospel is not a myth. The question of 
historical truth is perfectly relevant in 
the case of the Gospel. If Christ was 
not raised from the dead, the Gospel 
is an error and it has no power to 
change a great puzzle. 

So, what is the Gospel? What more 
is it than the demand of brotherly love 
in the name of God the Father? More 
than the story of Jesus the Master in 
“the days of his flesh,” it is the glorious 
good news of the Lord Jesus as happy 
warrior, as judge, as king, demonstrated 
by his whole earthly life, including his 
submission to the cross and his personal 
commissionings of his Apostles. When 
our words point to his mighty work in 
the Spirit, they become by the Spirit, 
the power of God unto salvation. 






Is it possible to speak of a single testi- 
mony borne by many witnesses? It is true 
enough, as Minear has said, that the vari- 
ous biblical witnesses have a certain unity 
because of the unity of the one Even: to 
which they all testify. But this does not 
allow us, methodologically, to pool the 
witnesses indiscriminately in our effort 
to interpret the biblical message. ‘The 
value of a witness is his individuality, his 
qualification, by virtue of his unique 
proximity to and perspective of an event, 
to bear testimony concerning it. Rarely 
do the witnesses in a courtroom agree i 
detail, either in matters of fact or of in- 
terpretation. This is not only inevitable, 
but it is also necessary, if the jury is to 
obtain the clearest and fullest picture of 
the event. 

If we take seriously the character of 
the biblical writers as witnesses, we must 
also take seriously the variety of ways 
and means by which these witnesses bear 
their testimony, the different perspectives 
they represent, the divergent ways in 
which each explains the significance of 
the persons and events to w hich he bears 
witness. To put it briefly, so far as our 
methodology is concerned, we must be 
prepared to acknowledge that our wit- 
nesses may bear a testimony which differs 
in fundamental perspective as well as in 
detail. 

But what of possible contradiction in 
the testimony of these witnesses? A jury 
must always sift and evaluate the testi- 
mony which it hears, judging which is 
more and which is less appropriate. And 
this is, in fact, also a responsibility of the 
biblical interpreter. He must be willing 
and able to exercise what the Germans 
called sachkritik, “content criticism.” 
Luther employed content criticism when 
he deemed James “an epistle of straw.” 
John Calvin employed content criticism 
when, having done commentaries on 
every other New Testament book, he 
refused ever to do one on Revelation. To 
be sure, there are dangers in this, as 
amply illustrated in the case of the sec- 
ond century heretic, Marcion, who had 
little left in his Bible but the Gospel of 
Luke and the Pauline epistles! But a cer- 
tain measure of discrimination in the 
evaluation of the varied testimonies of 
these biblical witnesses is altogether ap- 
propriate. 

That there is a basic unity of purpose, 
conviction, and concern which gives a 
profound integrity to the biblical witness 
cannot be denied. But this kind of unity 
in the biblical message must not be con- 
fused with an ersatz uniformity as re- 
gards biblical theology. The attempt to 
find uniformity not only obscures the 
character of the biblical writers as wit- 
nesses, but it also strips the Bible of the 
rich diversity of perspective which in it- 
self attests to the lively and very real en- 
counter of men who meet with God in 
the concrete circumstances of their daily 
pursuits. 
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HE 1960 General Conference threw 

the strength and prestige of The 
Methodist Church squarely behind a con- 
troversial organization, Protestants and 
Other Americans United for Separation 
of Church and State. 

On the surface the decision seems to 
have been a sound one. Numerous at- 
tempts to chop away at the barriers 
which separate church and state _pin- 
point the need for an organization like 
POAU. If this agency is to be effective, 
it must have the support of denomina- 
tions which strongly believe in church- 
state separation, including Methodists. 

Whether the General Conference acted 
wisely in its unqualified endorsement of 
POAU remains to be seen. There is 
much to commend POAU, particularly 
the vigor it has shown in taking numer- 
ous cases of violations into court. Its valu- 
able service as a bulwark against sec- 
tarian exploitation of government cannot 
be minimized. 

Nevertheless, incidents in 
POAU’s young life—it was organized in 
1947—give cause for concern that this 
noble venture could diminish into some- 
thing less than noble. In many of its 
activities POAU walks perilously close to 
the pit of prejudice. Now that Method- 
identified with the 
group, it behooves the church to help 
POAU avoid that pit. 

This could be more difficult than it 
may seem. By its very nature, POAU 
is always on the edge of controversy. It 
always caught in friction, 
which in turn produces heat. There is 
always the danger that POAU will bring 
more heat than light into the problem. 

In exchange for Methodist backing, the 
church has a right to expect policies 
which merit support. 

\lethodism has a right to expect POAU 
to stick to the issue. The issue is spelled 
out quite clearly by POAU’s executive di- 
rector, Glenn L. Archer, who says in his 
pamphlet Without Fear or Favor that 
POAU is “dedicated to the task of pre- 
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Since Methodism has endorsed a program 
to guard church-state separation, this observer 
feels we should raise questions on methods. 
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By Robert L. Gildea 


serving the First Amendment’s principle 
of church-state separation.” 

He states further, “POAU does not 
concern itself with the religious teach- 
ings, the form of worship or the ecclesias- 
tical organization of the many churches 
in our country. It is no part of our pur- 
pose to propagandize the Protestant faith, 
or any other, nor to criticize or oppose 
the teachings or internal practices of the 
Roman Catholic Church.” 

An examination of some of its material 
suggests to me that POAU does not al- 
ways stick to the issue. For example, As- 
sociate Director C. Stanley Lowell severe- 
ly takes the Roman ¢ catholic parochial 
school system to task in a pamphlet en- 
titled, 1 Won’t Send My Child to a 
Roman Catholic Parochial School. Mr. 
Lowell says, “I disapprove of the kind 
of narrow limited teaching 
brain-washed nuns and priests in paro- 
chial schools.” At another point he 
chooses the public school because “I do 
not believe in dividing America. The 
Roman Catholic enclave in our country 
is a divisive influence.” 

In another pamphlet, 
Americans, Mr. Lowell voices concern 
that America has too many Catholics. 
He writes, “Due to a liberal immigra- 
tion policy the Roman Catholic propor- 
tion of our population has: been rising. 
This increase is due to another factor. 
Go into a typical Protestant home and 
you may find one child or none. Go 
into a Roman Catholic home and you 
will find anywhere from five to fifteen. 
It takes no great mathematical skill to 
see where that brings us in a few genera- 
tions. The hierarchy’s hostility to birth 
control has paid off!” 

Mr. Lowell may be speaking his own 
opinion only—but his quoted statements 
appear under a POAU imprimatur. And, 
need I add, these and other indictments 
of Catholic doctrine are not the issue. 
Only at those points where Catholic 
practices conflict with the First Amend- 
ment is there basis for POAU activity. 
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Since the Supreme Court has never ques- 
tioned the legality of the parochial school 
system, per se, this is hardly the issue. 

Government support of parochial 
schools is another matter. And where is 
the constitutional violation in having 
large families? Birth control becomes an 
issue only when information about it is 
denied by government to those who de- 
sire it. Criticism on any other basis be- 
comes a form of anti-Catholicism. 

Methodism has a right to expect ob- 
jectivity and fairness. For example, in a 
brochure entitled, Protestants, Catholics, 
and Politics, we read: “In Ohio, the suc- 
cessful campaign of the second Roman 
Catholic governor in the state’s history, 
Michael V. DiSalle, quickly benefitted 
his church. Two days before the voting 
a Protestant attorney general handed 
down an opinion which approved me 
garbed nuns on the public pay roll < 
. These big 
breaks for parochial schools were not 
Governor DiSalle’s work, but was his 
triumph the occasion for them?” 

“His triumph” could hardly be the 
for this break if it happened 
two days before his election. Protestants 
may have reason to deplore this legal 
decision, but if it isn’t Governor DiSalle’s 
work, why implicate him? 

In another pamphlet, POAU contends 


teachers i in public schools. . 


“occasion” 


Robert L. Gildea is director of public 
relations and communications for the 
Indiana Area of’The Methodist Church. 
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One of my most painful pastoral 
memories is a visit I made to the home 
of a lady whose son had just been killed 
in an automobile wreck. She was not a 
parishioner, but her own pastor lived in 
a distant city and—as the only resident 
minister—I thought I should call on 
her. 

Young and uncertain, I strove might- 
ily to be “client-centered.” Indeed, while 
the mother and three neighbor friends 
sat and rocked, we talked about every- 
thing but the recent tragedy. Finally, 
one of the neighbors said indignantly, 
“Well, you do know her son is dead, 
don’t you?” In my embarrassment, | 
said yes, spoke a hasty prayer, and left. 

I was being anything but client-cen- 
tered, of course. I was avoiding the 
subject of death. For a good refresher 
course on how to avoid this callousness, 
read How to Help Someone in Sor- 
row, in this month’s TocetHer. This 
article, by Howard Whitman, gives 
some sound guidance on assisting per- 
sons in grief. It will be helpful to lay- 
men and ministers alike. 

The recent economic slump only ac- 
centuated the problems of those areas 
whose major industry is simply disap- 
pearing. Coal miners, for example, have 
seen mechanization cut job opportuni- 
ties in an industry already losing 
ground to other sources of power. To- 
GETHER high- lighted this sociological 
dilemma a year ago in Where Machines 
Mine Coal (May, 1960, page 14) 
This month, in Appanoose County 
Churches Dig In, we have a report on 
how The Methodist Church organized 
to face the problems caused by un- 
employment in an agriculturally in- 
ferior lowa county where population is 
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declining. In text and pictures you find 
the story of a far-sighted group-ministry 
approach to the problems confronting 
the county’s 14 remaining Methodist 
churches. 

Does Your Church Say Hello? is a 
question raised in this month’s Pow- 
wow. A reader, Ray Kasper, leads off 
the feature by saying that in his travels 
about this country he has had difficulty 
finding Protestant churches in which to 
worship on Sunday mornings. Respond- 
ing to his comments are ministers who 
have found good methods of drawing 
visitors to their churches and laymen 
who tell what advertising methods they 
feel churches best could employ. ¢ Good 
tips here for you brethren serving in 

vacation territory! 

\ decade has passed since the Korean 
ae The children, as always in 
war, suffer long after the guns are 
silenced. One such is Kwan Ick Hui, an 
orphaned Korean boy of 10. His entire 
life has been spent in the aftermath 
of war. For a time he lived in the 
streets of Pusan, staying alive by beg- 
ging and scavenging. But now he’s a 
citizen of Methodism’s Boys Town, 
Korea, built with assistance from Amer- 
ican Methodist churches. A New 
Home, New Friends for Ick Hui is 

pictorial presentation showing what 
good can be done when church folk set 
out to help alleviate suffering. 

It is generally accepted by Methodist 
building committees that ‘the church 
kitchen belongs to the ladies. Pity the 
poor pastor who tries to make it other- 
wise. But how many of the ladies do 
more than plan the location of the sink 
and stove? In And So We Women 
Did It! you'll find the account of Meth- 
odist women of South Robbinston, 
Maine, who wielded hammers and saws 
to help the menfolk construct a new 
kitchen wing on their church building. 

Few TocetHer features have at- 
tracted the attention of readers as did 
the water-color paintings by Floyd A. 
Johnson illustrating the 23rd Psalm. 
Since publication of that feature last 
May, Floyd has been working on a new 
series of paintings, this time illustrating 
The Lord’s Prayer. Every group in 
the church will want to make use of 
this group of paintings which will be 
in the center color spread of the May 
issue. Extra copies, in limited number, 
will be available. 













Roman Catholic rumor mills originated 
the charge that Protestant clergymen are 
“soft toward Communism.” This over- 
simplification certainly exonerates Carl 
McIntire, Billy James Hargis, and other 
non-Catholic “red-painters.” Anyone who 
has ever studied the issue knows this to 
be an unjust generalization. Incidentally, 
the strongest defense of the National 
Council of Churches this writer saw dur- 
ing the Air Force manual squabble came 
not from Protestants, but in a series of 
editorials in the Indianapolis Diocese 
newspaper. 

Mr. Lowell writes that Roman Ca- 
tholicism has “never been too much 
home in the United States. . . . Precis: ly 
because it is a dictatorship itself it has 
always got along quite well with dicta- 
tors.” In his attack on parochial schools, 
he says, “I choose for my child a school 
where American institutions are under- 
stood and American loyalties learned.” 
That is his privilege as an individual 
citizen, but does he properly make such 
statements as a POAU official? 

This kind of material carries the im- 
plication that Catholicism is un-Ameri- 
can. It causes one to wonder whether 
the critic or the criticized is the “divisive 
influence” in America. 

Such statements by Mr. Lowell are 
difficult to reconcile with those of his 
colleague, Mr. Archer, that “the Roman 
Catholics have scored far more significant 
achievements in this land than they have 
in many other lands where they have at- 
tained the religious monopoly they al- 
ways seek.” 

They are in conflict with the statement 
by Methodist Bishop Richard C. Raines 
at the 12th annual POAU conference: 
“The American principle of separation 
of church and state is good for all church- 
es. Roman Catholicism has prospered 
splendidly in the United States. Having 
seen Roman Catholicism in 30 countries, 
I am convinced that Roman Catholicism 
in the United States is the most spiritual- 
ly wholesome and soundly alive Cathol- 
icism in the world.” 

These utterances, suggest Roman 
Catholicism, instead of being malad- 
justed in American traditions, has been 
able to prosper under the First Amend- 
ment. 

Methodism has a right to expect 
POAU to avoid inflammatory language. 
References to sisters as “brain-washed 
nuns” or “faceless women,” for example, 
or to a POAU critic (Dr. Will Herberg) 
as a “Jewish Maverick” are examples of 
language POAU need not use to make its 
case. 

Vigilance is necessary to preserve a 
long-cherished principle of church-state 
separation. And POAU may well be the 
instrument to keep this wall intact. But 
Methodists need to be vigilant, too, and 
demand that POAU stick to the issue 
and to be fair and objective, in pursuing 
the issue. 
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ASTER IS a great time for poetry. 

The homiletical performances on 
this festival are more richly adorned than 
usual with lyrical passages. And under- 
standably. Poetry is a sort of condensed 
confessional language in which man 
speaks about who he is, how he feels 
about things. 

In poetry, man’s language achieves a 
cleaving sharpness and a multi-dimen- 
sional amplitude, for in poetry man in 
broken wholeness tries to say, without 
looking er at the audience, what 
the truth is. It is small wonder, there- 
fore, that ia the proclamation of the 
massive fact and promise of Easter the 
preacher should utilize this many-faceted 
speech. 

Not the use of poetry, but the choice 
of it is the substance of this protest. With- 
in the huge body of English poetry there 
is a mass of expression that would be 
just right for Easter. There is very little 
poetry, to be sure, which directly pro- 
claims the Gospel that Christ is risen, 
but there is a great deal of it that can 
engage the listener with the kind of self- 
understanding whereby the size, the 
liberating power, the revolutionary im- 
pact of the proclaimed Gospel might 
have a fighting chance to be heard. No 
poetry can establish the truth of the 
Resurrection. But a good deal of it can 
operate to awaken the listener to what 
the claim of Easter is. 

That kind we don’t hear much 
We hear a great deal about the roses 
that bloom in the spring, of dead people 
who are remembered in gratitude and 
love, about undying hope, persistent in- 
fluence, and all kinds of spirit. Some of 
this may be true; a little of it may even 
be good. But it has nothing to do with 
the —— This kind of thing was old 

| had for a long time been expertly 
done when C *hristian faith was young. 

But the other kind, the kind that jolts 
with the bright pain of truth, the kind 
that speaks of the built-in tragedy of 


Joseph Sittler is a professor of theology, 
Divinity School, University of Chicago. 
"his article first appeared in Christianity 

id Crisis and is used here by permission. 
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human life—that it is mutable, irreversi- 
ble, a moving pageant of deeds repeated 
but never recaptured—our language is 
full of it. Wordsworth, for instance: 


It is not now as it hath been of yore:— 
Turn wheresoe’er I may, 
By night or day, 

The things which I have seen I now 
can see no more. 


Or Walter De La Mare: 


Here lies a most beautiful lady, 

Light of step and heart was she; 

I think she was the most beautiful lady 

That ever was in the West Country. 

But beauty vanishes, beauty passes, 

However rare, rare it be; 

And when I crumble who shall re- 
member 


That lady of the West Country. 


Or Dylan Thomas, recalling his boyhood 
on a farm in Wales: 


And honored among foxes and pheas- 
ants by the gay house 


A Divine Deed 


The whole New Testament is an 
Easter document; but the eighth chapter 
of Romans is surely a summit at which 
we hear the poetry of a divine deed 
sent straight to the heart of earth's 
poetry of need.—J.S. 


“What then shall we say to this? If 
God is for us, who is against us? ... It 
is God who justifies, . .. Christ Jesus, 
who died, yes, who was raised from the 
dead, who is at the right hand of God, 
who indeed intercedes for us . . . who 
shall separate us from the love of 
Christ? Shall tribulation, or distress, or 
persecution, or famine, or nakedness, or 
peril, or sword? . . . No, in all these 
things we are more than conquerors 
through him who loved us. For | am sure 
that neither death, nor life, nor angels, 
nor principalities, nor things present, 
nor things to come, nor powers, nor 
height, nor depth, nor anything else in 
all creation, will be able to separate 
us from the love of God in Christ Jesus 
our Lord.” 


By Joseph Sittler 


Under the new made clouds and happy 
as the heart was long, 

In the sun born over and over, 

I ran my heedless ways. 

My wishes raced through the house- 
high hay, 

And nothing I cared at my sky-blue 
trades, that time allows 

In all his tuneful turning so few and 
such morning songs 

Before the children green and golden 
Follow him out of grace. 


We could use a bit of this, on Easter! 

This stuff doesn’t tell me what God 
has done and is always doing, but it 
tells me about an absolute situation to 
which nothing less than the Gospel of 
the Resurrection makes adequate sense. 
It doesn’t describe the new situation in 
faith, but it can serve to destroy illusions. 

It is certain that a man cannot think 
about anything from a more basic posi- 
tion than this—that there will be a time 
when he will not think at all. For he will 
be dead. Precisely this stark reading of 
things informed the ancient description 
of philosophy as the contemplation of 
death. So blunt, universal, and obvious 
is the fact that all living moves to a 
moment when life ceases that one would 
suppose that the lives of men everywhere 
and always would be decisively deter- 
mined by this apprehension. The reason 
we are not decisively determined by this 
truth is that we either transform it into a 
lie, or evade it, or reject it. The churches 
must bear a part of the blame for the 
persistence of mores which cosmotize the 
dead and narcotize the survivors. 

Easter is the great festival of the 
Church; there is no other festival of the 
same order. When a believer dies within 
the body of Christ, his mother the 
Church, he dies in a way that the world 
knows nothing about. For it is within 
the Church that he came to hear, to 
know, and to live by the very thing 
which produced the Church. Easter is 
the festival of faith that alone can relate 
a man absolutely to the Absolute. 

Dylan Thomas’ poem is from Collected Poems of 
Dylan Thomas, copyright 1953 by Dylan Thomas 


and reprinted by permission of the publisher, New 
Directions. 
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“The government of the United States 
officially acknowledges the Christian religion 
as its frame of reference, and it has a posi- 
tive orientation toward the Christian religion 
which it does not have toward Judaism or 
any other system of religious belief... . 
Government Is Offi- 
y Christian (Christian Advocate, Jan. 
5, P. 5) by Chaplain H. C. Wilkinson, of 
University. The response from our 
Some 
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Distinguish Tradition From Sanction 
By Thomas G. Sanders, department of religious studies, Brown University. 


T IS IMPORTANT to distinguish 
common-law traditions of a Christian 
type, originating in the Middle Ages and 
translated to America, from an official 
sanction or affirmation of Christianity. 

The former represent vestiges of a 
lengthy religious and cultural “tradition 
which contradict to some extent contem- 
porary impulses of American life, while 
the latter points to an official authoriza- 
tion in a relatively unambiguous way of 
the values and goals of society. 

Mr. Wilkinson’s case for Christianity 
is centered on four elements, three of 
which derive from the former tradition: 
Sunday holidays, the use of “Our Lord” 
in the American calendar, oaths on 
Christian Bibles, and the use of Christian 
ministers as congressional chaplains. The 
first three are common-law procedures of 
an integrated Christian society which 
have continued for the sake of con- 
venience. 

Sunday holidays, the Supreme Court 
has held in Hennington v. Georgia, 163 
U.S. 299 (1896), can be justified not on 
religious grounds, but only as actions of 
the state to protect the health of the 
populace. The fact that Sunday as a day 
of rest has Christian origins does not con- 
cern the court. In fact, if it were argued 
that Sunday closing laws were an ex- 
pression of the Christian character of the 
nation, they would indubitably be de- 
clared unconstitutional. 

The next two arguments are so fatuous 
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as to be worthless. To use a method of 
determining historical time which is 
commonly understandable in nearly all 
nations, Christian or non-Christian, 
though incidentally of Christian origin, 
can hardly be called an official sanction of 
religion. It is doubtful that the Founding 
Fathers even conceived of another viable 
calendric system. 

Oaths on the Christian Bible are a 
traditional guaranteeing the 
veracity of witnesses by placing them in 
the fear’ of God. The character of the 
holy book is often altered to suit the 
convictions of the individual, and may 
even be omitted for those who object to 
oaths, such as Quakers or Mennonites. 
None of these symbols is a remotely con- 
vincing proof that the United States is a 
Christian nation, even symbolically. As 
to the question of congressional chap- 
lains, this is mere custom that they be 
Christians. What more could one expect 
when most congressmen are Christians 
themselves? One finds no impediment 
to the possibility of a non-Christian chap- 
lain in theory. 

Mr. Wilkinson is completely wrong 
when he assumes that a nation must be 
either for or against Christianity. Here 
he uses a strange and dangerous scrip- 
tural argument to apply to political life. 
A complete neutrality, to be sure, is al- 
most impossible, but the tolerable ad- 
justment which we have achieved be- 
tween the responsibility for liberty and 
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agree; many others disagreed. 

To present the other side of this question, 
we are printing portions of the “‘no” 
beginning with a statement from Thomas G. 
Sanders, assistant professor of religious 
studies at Brown University in Providence, 
R.I. When Dr. Sanders took typewriter in 
hand to disagree with Chaplain Wilkinson 
he was continuing an old conversation: The 
two men are long-time friends and members 
of Western North Carolina 


letters, 


Conference. 


order by the state, and the will to prosely- 
tize and influence public life by the 
churches, has been a pragmatic, com- 
promising solution, avoiding the dogmas 
of a “wall of separation” and a “Chris- 
tian nation.” 

The painfully achieved guarantees of 
religious freedom for Jews and secularists, 
as well as Christians, is a continuing 
process. Symbols of our European and in- 
fant past must be re-examined to separate 
the essential from the discriminatory. In 
periods of secular vigor, like the present, 
the untraditional and potentially crip- 
pling Everson dictum on the relationship 
of church and state and the McCollum 
decision make our church-state prece- 
dents more complex and contradictory. 

The symbols pointing to the theistic 
foundations of America are consistent 
enough to be taken seriously, though 
occasionally these lead to conflicts be- 
tween freedom for religion and freedom 
from religion by non-believers. But the 
symbols of the Christian character of the 
nation are too dubious to be normative, 
much less to ascribe “a positive orienta- 
tion toward the Christian religion” to 
our nation. 

Mr. Wilkinson’s assumption that “the 
American government affirms the exist- 
ence of God and professes faith in a 
raises implications for the meaning « 
Christianity. What is the meaning of a 
Christian act of faith when a law, a 
motto, or a document can affirm or pro- 
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fess theological beliefs? What kind of 
socicty does Protestantism seek when it 
talks of a “Christian nation” in the ob- 
vious face of religious and non-religious 
plu: lism in America? Does not the sanc- 
tion of “Christian” tempt a nation to 
presume a religious quality in its acts 
which by its nature it cannot possess? 

Does not the concept of a Christian 
nation blur the distinction between the 
ethic of the kingdom of God and the 
relativities of all historical institutions, a 
gap W hich cannot be closed within his- 
tory? What kind of Christianity is it 
that can be formalized in a national Sab- 


No Second-Class Citizens 


By Dean M. Kelley 


Executive director, department of religious 
liberty, National Council of Churches. 


HE FIRST AMENDMENT pro- 

vides that the rule of the majority 
does not apply to the “free exercise of 
religion.” The dominant faith-group does 
not have the right in our democracy to 
take advantage of less numerous groups 
in matters of religion. Yet that is exactly 
what we do when we assert The U.S. 
Government Is Officially Christian. This 
is not the kind of claim that accords with 
our Constitution. Instead it is the kind of 
claim which was made in nations like 
Spain, Ireland, Italy, Colombia, and 
in other countries throughout the West- 
ern world prior to the “Protestant Ref- 
ormation. 

There are some claims that can be 
made with historical truth, but we must 
take care not to go beyond them to 
assertions that make second-class citizens 


And Others Say... 
H' YWARD C. WILKINSON’S article 


is a model of comprehensiveness 
and clarity and deals with an issue which 
is becoming increasingly important. 
do not think that he establishes his 
case, however, that the government im- 
plicitly recognizes “Christianity as the 
faith of the American nation, as a na- 
tion,” and that it is itself “officially 
Christian.” 

Supposing that he is right, however, 
(and I think that a majority of contem- 
porary Americans would probably agree 
with him ) is not such a state of alleles 
the most serious possible threat to vital 
Christianity? Christianity has seldom 
been in as much danger of losing its own 
soul as when it has been officially pa- 
tronized by government (from Constan- 
tine in the 4th century to Franco in 
20th). Does not such a condition make 
inevitable the identification of Chris- 
lanity with the mores and cultural pat- 
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bath day, a heedless reference to a date, 
or a prayer in the national legislature? 
Protestantism engages in a questionable 
project when it becomes distracted from 
its fundamental enterprises by investing 
ambiguous symbols with a meaning that 
contradicts the present pluralism of 
America and splashes water in the faces 
Jews and secularists who have con- 
tributed to American life and struggled 
against an older Protestant culture. 
Protestants in contemporary America 
should welcome the extinction of the 
relics of a past era when they did not 
know how to distinguish between Chris- 


of our non-Christian neighbors. It can 
justifiably be stated: 

1 Many citizens of our nation are 
and have been Christians (but not all; 
there are many non-Christians, equally 
citizens in the fullest sense of the word). 
This leaves unsettled the much more 
troubling and vital issue of what kind 
of Christians they are. Just as there are 
non-Christians who are good citizens, 
so there are those who claim to be 
“Christian” who are not very good citi- 
zens. Citizenship is not determined by 
religious faith. 

2 Great contributions to our nation’s 
history have been made by Christians, 
some of whom have left the imprint of 
their own faith upon its institutions. 
(Contributions have also been made by 
non-Christians—Jews, deists, rationalists, 
agnostics, atheists, and others. They have 
left their imprint also, no less construc- 
tive, no less authentically American. 
Christians did not invent America or its 
democracy, and they have no right to 
seem to say, “We were here first; others 
can go back where they came from”!) 


terns of a particular nation—a tendency 
all too easy and all too apparent at the 
present? 
Raymonp E. BaLtcoms 
First Methodist Church 
Corvallis, Ore. 


I RESPECT YOUR magazine, but I 
did not think that you were gullible 
enough to print an article pointing out 
that our government is a “Christian” 
government.... 

The article implied that if you gave 
lip service to a specific religion that’s all 
that’s needed and you are all set. By this 
thinking, I could say 15 “Hail Marys” 
every night and cross myself at mass, 
this would by some strange power make 
me a Christian. Of course I could write 
some high sounding slogan on the back 
of my jacket like “My God is the Best- 
est” and this would in turn make me a 
Christian... . 

I’m not saying that there are not a 
lot of Christians around. There are a 


tian faith and ethical concerns, on the 
one hand, and the aims of a society or 
government, on the other. What possible 
value can Protestantism derive from the 
assumption that our nation is Christian? 
The dangers to both church and state are 
overwhelming. How also could any Prot- 
estant want our government to be other 
than representative of American society? 
American society today is pluralistic— 
even its Christian elements are divided. 
The government fulfills its function by 
reflecting the religiously divided charac- 
ter of its populace. Remnants from our 
national infancy do not change this. 


3 The Christian tradition has played 
an important part in shaping Western 
culture, institutions, and morality. (So 
has the Judaic tradition, the medical- 
humanitarian tradition, the legal and 
juridical tradition, the ethical-philosophi- 
cal tradition, etc. Each of these traditions 
has enriched the others with its distinc- 
tive insights, but none can claim credit 
for all.) 

4 Christian ideals and ethical norms 
play an important part in shaping our 
society today (as do other ideals and 
norms, such as the scientific). They do 
this legitimately as individual citizens, 
Christian and non-Christian, become con- 
vinced that one course or another is wise 
public policy and support or oppose legis- 
lation accordingly. The resulting laws 
and _ institutions may resemble certain 
Christian ideals, but Christianity cannot 
take ve pride of ownership in 
them. Laws and institutions of govern- 
ment belong equally and fully to all the 
people in our democracy—Christian and 
non-Christian alike—and cannot show 
favoritism, even in name. 


lot of them. I am saying that they are 
few in number compared with the total 
population. I’m talking about the people 
that take the teachings of Jesus seriously 
and really try to apply them to life to 
the best of their ability. . . . 
J. Ropert GriFFIN 
Hyndsville, Dorloo, and Mineral 
Springs 
Methodist Churches 
Hyndsville, N.Y. 


HIS ARTICLE is weakened by the 
logical error of argument from the par- 
ticular to the whole: the documents and 
official representations of the United 
States’ government express some Chris- 
tian beliefs, therefore, the whole position 
is Christian. 

He does not demonstrate in any fash- 
ion that our government is Christian. He 
points out allusions to “God” but his 
references never reveal the God who has 
manifested himself in Jesus Christ. The 
God of his article could be acknowledged 
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ENAMEL MARKER 


Made of heavy rust-proof steel finished in baked enamel. Marker 
measures 24x30 inches; has a Colonial Cream background with the lower 
panel and lettering in maroon. “Methodist Church” is lettered in the 
upper panel. Marker available with lower panel lettered or plain (may 
be lettered locally). Lettered markers may have two lines of directions 
(up to twenty characters). Prices are given below. Transportation extra 
from Coshocton, Ohio. AR-2-PM. 


NEW REFLECTIVE MARKER 


Can be seen both day and night! Here is the new reflective Methodist 
road marker that serves all of the time. Background of upper panel is 
reflective silver color with the words “Methodist Church” lettered in 
maroon. At night, this combination is as visible as highway signs—silver 
background appears white and maroon letters show up black. Marker 
measures 24x30 inches. Transportation extra from Coshocton, Ohio. 
AR-5-RF. 


PLAIN MARKERS, with Methodist Church lettered in maroon in upper 
panel with lower left blank. (May be lettered locally—see information 
above.) 


Baked Enamel 
AR-2-PM 
1 Plain Marker 1 Ib., 4 ozs. each, $4.65 
2 Plain Markers 16 Ibs., 4 ozs. each, $4.20 
3 Plain Markers 23 Ibs., 4 ozs. each, $4.00 
4 Plain Markers 30 Ibs., 4 ozs. each, $3.75 
5 Plain Markers 37 Ibs., 4 ozs. each, $3.60 
6 Plain Markers 44 Ibs., 4 ozs. each, $3.45 


Reflective 

AR-5-RF 
each, $8.05 
each, $7.67 
each, $7.45 
each, $7.27 
each, $7.00 
each, $6.74 


Quantity Shpg. wt. 


LETTERED MARKERS, with Methodist Church lettered in maroon in upper 
panel and two lines of directional copy lettered in lower panel. See 
information above. Limit copy to 20 characters. Prices given are for 
signs with identical copy. Each change of copy makes a separate series 
in the price schedule below. Illustration shows sample of lettering. No 
extra lettering can be placed in upper panel, 
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AR-2-PM 
9 Ibs., 4 ozs. each, $8.15 
16 Ibs., 4 ozs. each, $6.45 
23 Ibs., 4 ozs. each, $5.75 
30 Ibs., 4 ozs. each, $5.30 
5 Identical Lettered Markers 37 Ibs., 4 ozs. each, $5.00 
6 Identical Lettered Markers 44 Ibs., 4 


Arrow (left or right hand—please specify) 
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by any Buddhist, Muslim, Jew, or even 
the secularist. 

Furthermore, the foundations of our 
government include Roman law, Greek 
rationalism, Jewish moralism, and mean- 
ingless platitudes as well as Christian 
influence. ... 

Donatp L. Stone, Jr. 

First Methodist Church 


Collinsville, Texas 


CHAPLAIN WILKINSON'S atteinpt 
to designate the United States of Amer- 
ica an officially Christian government 
falls flat. The Chief Executive doesn’t 
have to count Sunday as a day of work, 
and the signing date is in a year “of our 
Lord.” Christian Chaplains are paid for 
praying in the Senate and House (and 
so are Jewish rabbis). A great rabbi 
prayed at President Kennedy’s inaugura- 
tion. So what? 

The wonder to me is that the reflection 
of specifically Christian faith is so incon- 
spicuous. Not that I regret the fact. 
Rather, it will make it just that much 
easier for a great Jewish statesman one 
day to be president! He can count Satur- 
day instead of Sunday out of the ten 
days to make up his mind (concerning 
the signing of bills). 

Bernarp C. Graves 

Church of St. Paul and St. Andrew 

(Methodist ) 

New York, N.Y. 


SINCE THE founding of this coun- 
try, there has been a continuing struggle 
to keep church and state separate. With 
the adoption of our Constitution this 
separation was placed on record, we 
hoped, forever. Chaplain Wilkinson’s 
recent article certainly challenges this 
principle. 

Recently, I gave a talk to the Beth El 
Synagogue, of which I am a member, 
using this article as a basis for my pres- 
entation. I attempted to speak to each of 
the points raised by the writer of your 
article. Among other things I suggested 
that Chaplain Wilkinson jumps from 
God to Christianity in his line of reason- 
ing. With this, of course, I must disagree. 
He says that either you are for something 
or against it, and then concludes that the 
U.S. government must be for Christianity 
since it is not against it. This same argu- 
ment would apply—in a way that would 
not be considered to strengthen his case 
—to Judaism, Mohammedanism, or even 
Shintoism. ... 

While I cannot agree with Chaplain 
Wilkinson, I do believe we owe him a 
debt of gratitude for again bringing this 
matter to our attention. . . . We are re- 
minded that we must be alert at all times 
to make certain that our heritage is safe- 
guarded for ourselves and for posterity, 
and that our government represents not 
one religion but all the people. 

Harry T. Zanker, M.D. 

Durham, N.C. 
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There is a time for sermons, 
and another time for listening. 


AND MRS. B are a prominent 
a couple who attend church 
regularly although they are not members. 
Last April they lost their daughter, 
Vicky, who was three years old. The 
child, apparently in perfect health, sud- 
denly became gravely ill and died within 
two days. 

The death of the child was almost the 
end of the world for the young couple. 
They did not know which way to turn 
nor to whom they could go. My prede- 
cessor at this church, Reverend J, found 
out about them through a mutual friend 
and began to visit their home. His kindly 
interest and wise counsel proved to be 
an invaluable service to them. At first 
they took only a slight interest in the 
church. Later, however, this interest 
blossomed into a regular attendance at 
both Sunday services. 

When I was appointed to the church 
I was asked to visit Mrs. B. I was told 
that she desperately needed to talk with 
someone. The following interview is the 
result of my first personal call at their 
home. 


The Interview 


Pastor. Good morning Mrs. B. How 
- - feeling today? 

B. Why, hello Brother D. I’m 

aa to see you. Won’t you come in? 

Pastor. l’'ve been wanting to visit with 
you for some time. I came by the other 
ws? and you weren't at home. 

. B. 1 found your card. I think I 
had gone down town to carry some 
clothes to the laundry. 

Pastor. You have a beautiful home 
here. Have you lived here very long? 

Mrs. B. Not too long. My husband 
used to travel a lot and we lived in a 
trailer for several years. Then, we got 
a chance to build this house. It doesn’t 
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look too clean right now (laughing) you 
know when you have children it’s hard 
to keep things straight. 

Pastor. That’s right... . 

Mrs. B. We have a son who is ten 
years old. His name is Johnny and he’s 
in school right now ... that’s his picture 
on the television set. 

Pastor. He looks like a fine boy. 

Mrs. B. (Ignoring my last remark) 
That’s Vicky’s picture beside his. She was 
our baby daughter. We lost her last 
April. (. 1t this point Mrs. B began to cry. 
After several moments, she continued). 
We loved her better than anything and 
we didn’t want to give her up. I’m sorry 
to be so emotional, but I can’t talk about 
her without crying. My husband doesn’t 
talk about her at all. And, he won’t even 
visit her grave with me. I’ve needed to 
talk to someone for so long. 

Pastor. Would you like to tell me all 
about it? 

Mrs. B. Yes, but first I want to show 
you some of her pictures. (She went into 
another room and brought back several 
large pictures.) Look at this one, Brother 
D; it was made just two morning before 
she died. (As we looked at the pictures 
she suddenly started to cry again. Then, 
almost apologe tically she spoke.) Do you 
believe it helps to cry? she asked. 

Pastor. Yes, I do. It seems to release 
the tensions inside us. 

Mrs. B. I’ve cried every day and every 
night since she died. Brother D, does it 
ever end? Do you ever stop missing any- 
one? 

Pastor. Mrs. B, you'll always miss her. 
But the Lord will help you to bear this 
burden. He has promised to be an ever 
present help in time of trouble. You'll 
find as the days go by that time has a 
way, in the providence of God, of heal- 
ing all things. 





Mrs. B. That’s what Doctor S told me 
awhile back. He said in time I'd get over 


my loneliness. But sometimes I wonder. 

astor. You'll feel better—you can be 
sure of that. God will help you to fill that 
empty place in your life. 

Mrs. B. Do you know Doctor S$? 

Pastor. Yes. I met him the other day 
in the drug store. 

Mrs. B. He was Vicky’s doctor ... 
and I believe he let her die! 

Pastor. You believe Dr. S could have 
saved her life? 

Mrs. B. 1 believe he could have done 
something else to help her. I know I 
shouldn’t feel this way, but I resent him 
more than any person I’ve ever known. 
I hate to meet him on the street; I even 
despise to hear his name! My husband 
told me I was wrong—that I wasn’t 
hurting Doctor S by feeling this way. In 
reality I was hurting myself. I know he 
is right, but I just can’t help the way I 
feel. 

Pastor. You can’t help feeling resent- 
ment toward the doctor even though 
your husband does say it is wrong? 

Mrs. B. That's right. The feeling defi- 
nitely is there. I’ve needed to tell a min- 
ister about it for a long, long time. I 
never mentioned it to Reverend J. 
wanted to, desperately, but I just couldn’t 
find a place to begin. 

Pastor. Do you want to tell me about 
it? 

Mrs. B. Vicky had always been a 
healthy baby. People were forever com- 
menting on how good she looked. And 
everyone loved her and talked about how 
fast she was growing. But, she woke up 
one morning feeling bad and I carried 
her to see Doctor S. I asked him to give 
her a shot but he refused. He said she 
didn’t need one and would soon be feel- 
ing better. That afternoon she was even 
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worse. Her temperature was getting dan- 
gerously high and I called him and asked 
him to come out here and see her, but he 
wouldn’t do We were up with her 
nearly all night that night and next 
morning I called him again. This time 
they told me he had gone to play golf 
and wouldn’t be back until noon. I know 
he needed the rest and recreation but I 
resented his being away. 

Pastor. You thought he should have 
been more concerned about Vicky’s con- 
dition? 

Mrs. B. I did get him on the phone 
late in the evening and begged him to 
come. He finally said he would—but it 
was too late. He carried her to the hos- 
pital and she lived just 24 hours. Oh, 
Doctor S worked with her then and did 
all that any human being could do, but 
she was too far gone. They even told me 
he cried at the last. (Mrs. B broke down 
completely and for a long time wept un- 
controllably). 

Pastor. You can’t help but feel that if 
he had done more in the beginning the 
situation might have been different? 

Mrs. B. Sometimes I feel that way. 
But I don’t really know. She probably 
would have died anyway. At times I even 
think it might have been my fault. May- 
be there was something else I could have 
done. I have racked my brain trying to 
think of something I could have given 
her. (She began violently to wring her 
cae ). God knows I’ve tried to be a 
good mother and give my children what 
they needed. But nothing like this has 
ever happened to me before. 


Pastor. Do you blame yourself for her 
death? 
Mrs. B. I don’t know. That’s a hard 


question. I guess no one is actually to 
blame. It’s just that I wanted so bad to 
keep her. I have asked God why it 
couldn’t have been me instead of her. 
It’s so hard to understand. 

Pastor. Yes, it is difficult. And, there 
are some things we will never completely 
understand. But, somehow, we human 
beings keep searching and looking and 
hoping to find answers that will satisfy 
us. 

Mrs. B. 1 don’t want to be bitter about 
this. Brother D, I want you to pray that 
this resentment toward Doctor S will go 
away. I don’t really like to feel this way. 

Pastor. | will pray for you and your 
husband, Mrs. B. I will ask God to make 
you both strong so that you may bear up 
under this heavy burden. And I know 
that God will answer your prayers. 


(The noon hour was approaching so at 
this point the interview was terminated 
with prayer.) 


Pastor’s Comment 


Mrs. B was trying desperately to work 
through her grief and, considering the 
time element involved, she was doing a 
good job of it. Yet, her loss was so great 
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she was inclined to feel that she had 
received more of a burden than right- 
fully belonged to her. Thus, she tried to 
blame someone for her sorrow. She could 
not, for some reason, blame God. Perhaps 
secretly she did, but most likely she did 
not. The doctor was the next one nearest 
the case so she blamed him. 

In her heart Mrs. B knew that the 
death of her child was not the doctor’s 
fault. She had every opportunity to call 
in another physician if she had really felt 
that Doctor S was not doing the job. Al- 
though three other doctors were avail- 
able, she did not call any of them. 

She finally attempted to blame her- 
self. Obviously, she felt that if she tor- 
tured herself in this manner it would 
help to ease some of the inward pain 
and/or guilt. 

This woman eventually 
through her grief completely. Time will 
make a big difference. As long as she 
is able to talk about the death of her 
child, and as long as she searches her 
own heart for the right answers, she is 
providing herself a therapy which can- 
not be denied. 

During the course of the counseling 
session I let her do a great deal of talk- 
ing which did not seem relevant to the 
matter at hand. Should I have questioned 
her more concerning the deeper matters 
such as the resentment she felt toward 
herself? 

Was the bitterness of this person in 
reality directed at the doctor? Or could 
it have been at just the tragic situation in 
general? 

Was the resentment she felt toward 
the doctor misleading? Could there have 
been something deeper than this—such as 
a resentment toward God? 


will work 


Robert E. Elliott 


Associate professor of pastoral theology, 
Perkins School of Theology 
Southern Methodist University, Dallas 


COMMENTS 


The pastor has done better here than 
he knows himself to have done, but in 
important ways he has misperceived both 
what was helpful and what was not in 
his procedure. 

Mrs. B needs desperately a chance to 
talk—to him and to herself—about her 
deep, bitter resentment toward the doc- 
tor. She doesn’t want to be resentful, she 
wants the feeling to go away, but it is 
eating her up from inside and corroding 
every effort to adjust to her tragic loss. 
I think this is the key to what is delaying 
and protracting her grief. 

The pastor does let her express some 
of these feelings, and in this he provides 
the understanding ear that none of the 
three other important people in her world 
provide. The husband apparently refuses 
to discuss her grief with her and in- 
structs her to forget her hostility and re- 
sentment. The previous minister, with 


“could not find a place to 
begin,” in all likelihood subtly rejected 
any of her efforts to articulate her re- 
sentment. And the doctor himself ap- 
pears to evade any meaningful encounter 
with her, presumably because of his own 
troubled feelings, and tries to pacify her 
with rather meaningless words about the 
future. 

Met at every turn by rejection of her 
resentment, Mrs. B also does her best to 
reject it in herself. But the feelings don’t 
go away. Strong feelings don’t obey or- 
ders of that kind. In fact, Mrs. B will be 
able to work through and beyond these 
feelings only if she can first accept them 
for what they are and face them honestly, 
In this process she needs the pastor’s help 
in opening up what she herself knows 
she needs to open up, yet 
troubled and guilty 
alone. 


whom she 


feels too 
to be able to do 


Whether or not this resentment is jus- 
tified is not the pastoral issue. Her re- 
sentment clearly is there, the nub of what 
is tying up the grieving process. It is 
clearly something that this pas- 
tor’s direct attention; he gives some, but 
not enough. He permits, without forbid- 
ding, her words of resentment, but ap- 
parently she feels less than full accept- 
ance from him because at the end she 
retreats to a request for prayer that the 
feelings will be taken away from her. 
This request, and the pastor’s reassuring 
endorsement of it, are premature, because 
the feelings have not yet been faced. They 
have not yet rightly been confessed. 

The pastor’s comments and questions 
indicate his own uneasiness about her 
feelings toward the doctor, and his re- 
luctance to face it for what it is. He 
easily dismisses it as a projection of some- 
thing else, and speculates about its roots 
eleww here. I think its roots are obvious 
enough in her story of the doctor and his 
administrations, and I suspect the pastor 
of shying away from what he feels to be 
a hot potato. 

She knows that she needs to talk it 
out and, significantly, wants to talk it 
out with a minister. I take this to mean 
that she is searching for reconciliation 
and the healing of this tragic break in 
her life, and that she sees the pastor as 
having resources to help her. She is not 
driving toward revenge on the doctor. 
Her husband’s comment on this is true, 
but doesn’t help her. 

But Mrs. B is not asking for justifica- 
tion of her hatred; she is asking for its 
healing. In the emotional world what 
cannot get faced cannot get healed. She 
knows this intuitively, better even than 
the pastor does, but does not know how 
to explain it to herself or to him. 

To hear it this way should give the 
pastor reassurance that she is groping in 
the right direction, and that his support 
of her expression of her resentment will 
lead toward something healing and not 
something destructive. 
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Books 


of interest to pastors 


Jesus of Nazareth, by Giinther Born- 
kamm, translated by Irene and Fraser 
McLuskey with James M. Robinson. 
Harper & Bros., 239 pp., $4. 


Reviewer: Darrel McCorkell is pastor of 
First Methodist Church, Santa Paula, 
Calif. 


Giinther Bornkamm’s Jesus of Naza- 
reth is the book of the hour. Professor 
jornkamm is Heidelberg’s brilliant New 
Testament scholar. 

Guiding the translation, James M. 
Robinson wrought into English an ex- 
ample of the principles he expounds in 
his little volume, The New Quest For 
the Historical Jesus (Allenson, $2.25). 
Professor Robinson teaches both System- 
atic Theology and New Testament at 
Southern California School of Theology 
at Clarement. 

For whom is this book written? 

For the seeker. Bornkamm has written 
as an existential Vithout 
settling the question of whether Jesus is 
Messiah or not, he takes us to the en- 
counter with persons where Jesus is at 
work. We see the mystery of God’s king- 
dom coming. 

For the preacher, Bornkamm has al- 
most pre-prepared little talks, like the 
section on the groups and movements in 
Jesus’ times. This section also deals with 
the brotherhood of the ancient Qumran 
community. 

Furthermore, Bornkamm has pondered 
the great paradoxes—the Kingdom 
which is both coming and here already, 
the Father who is both far away in maj- 
esty and near in familiarity, the point at 
which the love of God and the love of 
neighbor intersect, and how to under- 
stand Jesus’ words about reward and 
grace. 

For the Bible-lover, Bornkamm opens 
up Psalm after Psalm. 

In addition he does the work of an 
exegete, Opening new interpretations to 
Jesus’ sayings. The “parables of growth” 
(Matt. 13:31-33) are no longer proof 
texts for social gospelers, but the Early 
Church’s reply to the accusation that 
Jesus was an unimpressive rabbi. This 
reply was formed out of Jesus’ own say- 
ings. Jesus taught that God works while 
man sleeps (Mark 4:28). Jesus’ life was 
God at work while no one was noticing. 

For the technical scholar, Bornkamm 
has written what amounts to a revised 


historian. 


edition of Bultmann’s Jesus the Word, 
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taking into account the insights of the 
existential approach to history, demythol- 
ogizing, and form criticism. His words 
about “concealed Christology” and “hid- 
den eschatology” are the stuff out of 
which the popular theology of 20 years 
from now will be written. 

For one who wants a broader grasp, 
Bornkamm drives one back to Plato and 
Epictetus. He pays his respects to eudae- 
ethics, St. Matthew’s Passion, 
Rembrandt's etchings of the prodigal 
son, and Goethe’s interpretation of the 
Resurrection. 

Someone said that Tennessee Williams’ 
play, Sweet Bird of Youth, has some- 
thing for everyone, from civil liberties to 
sex, with an eye to the box office. 

However that may be, this book will 
be reread in the years to come because 
Bornkamm opens to us insight to the 
One who does something for everyone. 


monian 


Victor and Victim, by J. S. Whale, 
Cambridge University Press, 172 pp., 
$3.75. 


Reviewer: Mack B. Strokes, associate 
dean, Parker professor of systematic 
theology, Candler School of Theology, 
Emory University, Atlanta. 


The British theologians of the 20th 
century have shown a much greater in- 
terest in the Christian doctrine of the 
Atonement than did their contemporaries 
in the United States. This book is a fur- 
ther reflection of that interest. From both 
title and contents, it suggests a theme not 
unlike that of Gustaf Aulén in his great 
book, CAristus Victor (Macmillan, 
$2.75). 

Dr. Whale’s thought is guided and il- 
luminated by historical directives. He is 
fully aware of the mind of the Church as 
it has struggled to state its mysterious 
convictions pertaining to the Atonement. 
Moreover, his work, on the whole, is 
marked by a judiciousness of temper that 
gives balance to what he says. For ex- 
ample, on the question as to the relevance 
of natural theology he refuses to be 
drawn into the net of a rigorous Barthian 
position which denies that there is any 
revelation of God apart from the Bible. 
He says, “There is much to be learned 
from standing, first, with the Greeks in 
the Court of the Gentiles.” He recognizes 
Aulén’s thesis in Christus Victor as im- 
portant but one-sided. 

Yet it is not to be supposed that Dr. 
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Families in 
the Church 


Roy W. Fairchild & John Charles Wynn 


Penetrating new answers to many questions 
about family-church interaction emerge from 
hundreds of interviews and much other illum- 
inating research reported and expertly eval- 
uated here. “A major milestone in religious 
research . . . here at last we have the facts 
that tell us what problems our church families 
face; where the church helps and where it 
fails.”’"—Russell Becker, in Pastoral Psychology. 
In these pages almost any pastor will recognize 
himself and his parish and see new ways to 
strengthen his family-church relations. $5.75 


New Church Programs 
with the Aging 


Elsie Thomas Culver 
Opportunities abound here for the recovery of 
a largely wasted church asset--the increasing 
numbers of older people. Many specific pro- 
grams show how two-way action—helping the 
older person help himself—can forward the 
Christian work of the church in many areas. 
$3.50 
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Sex Ways 
IN FACT AND FAITH 


Evelyn M. and Sylvanus M. Duvall, eds. 
FACTS, skillfully digested from a tremendous 
amount of recent research—-medical, sociolog- 
ical, and other, throw a strong spotlight on 
major causes of today’s crisis in family life. 
Juxtaposed with basic Christian beliefs and 
church pronouncements, this wealth of FACT 
supplies the knowledge and insights essential 
for strengthening family life today. 5 


at your Cokesbury bookstore 
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Now Ready For 1960-1964 


The Discipline requires the use of these official records 


and rolls in order to obtain essential information about 
each church in Methodism. Here are record books, rolls 


and forms for every class, organization, committee and 


expensive. 


commission in your church. Prepared only for The Meth- 
odist Church, these are simple to use, compact and in- 


The Official Pastor’s Pocket Record Book 
—Thumb Indexed 


A convenient, easy-to-use, pocket-size book for fingertip reference. Quick 
records of membership, financial statistics and other essential data. Revised for 
use by pastors during the 1960-64 quadrennium, this book has eleven most-used 
orders from the Ritual of The Methodist Church and six pages of scriptural 
quotations for pastoral calls. Bound in black imitation leather with thumb- 
indexed pages edged in blue. This compact record book has a handy table of 
contents printed in front, includes ample space for addresses and personal 
memoranda plus a four-year calendar. Page in front for the pastor’s name and 
address, charge and Conference Year date. Pocket size, only 4x62 inches. Con- 


tains 232 pages. (AP) Postage extra; shipping weight, 4 ozs. 


$2.00 


Quarterly Conference Records 


QUARTERLY CONFERENCE RECORD BOOK 
SHEETS. A basic assortment of all blanks 
for a complete one-year record for 
charges holding four Quarterly Confer- 
ences a year. QC-74. Postage extra; 
shipping wt., 2 lIbs., 5 ozs. $3.50 


QUARTERLY CONFERENCE RECORD BOOK 
SHEETS. A basic assortment of all blanks 
for a complete one-year record for 
charges holding two Quarterly Confer- 
ences a year. QC-75. Postage extra; ship- 


ping wt., 1 lb., 7 ozs. $2.25 
REPORT FORMS IN SETS 

Nominating Committee Work Sheets, 

No. QC-76. Postage extra. 

Each, shpg wt., 1 oz. 10¢ 

Dozen, shpg. wt., 6 ozs. $1.00 


Quarterly Conference Roll and Attend- 
ance Record. No. QC-77. Postage extra. 


Each, shpg. wt., 1 oz. 12¢ 
Dozen, shpg. wt., 9 ozs. $1.25 
Hundred, shpg. wt., 5 lbs., 1 oz. $9.50 


Quarterly Conference Roll and Attend- 
ance Record Insert. No. QC-78. Postage 
extra 

Dozen, shpg. wt., 3 ozs. 35¢ 
Hundred, shpg. wt., 4 lbs., 12 ozs. .$2.50 


Minutes of the Quarterly Conference. 
No. QC-79. Postage extra. 


Each, shpg. wt., 1 oz. 8¢ 
Dozen, shpg. wt., 7 ozs. 80¢ 
Hundred, shpg. wt., 3 Ibs., 12 ozs. . .$6.00 


INDIVIDUAL SETS 
OF REPORT BLANKS 


To be used in reporting to the Quarter- 
ly Conference or Official Board in ac- 
cordance with directions from _ the 
Quarterly Conference except where 
otherwise stated. Two-page, four-part 
forms. Published in sets—sets cannot be 
broken. Postage extra; shpg. wt., each, 
1 oz. each, 8¢ 


Report of the Commission on Member- 
ship and Evangelism, No. QC-80. 


Report of the Commission on Education, 
No. QC-81. 


Report of the Commission on Missions, 
No. QC-82. 


Report of the Commission on Steward- 
ship and Finance, No. QC-83. 


Report of the Commission of Christian 
Social Concerns, No. QC-84. 


Report of the Church Lay Leader, No. 
Qc-85. 

Report of the Methodist Youth Fellow- 
ship, No. QC-86. 

Report of the Woman’s Society of Chris- 
tian Service, No. QC-87. 

Report of Local Preacher, No. QC-88. 
Report of Pastor, No. QC-89. 

Report of the Treasurer, No. QC-90. 


Report of the Financial Secretary, No. 
Qc-91. 


Report of the Annual Audit, No. QC-92. 
Report of the Trustees, No. QC-93. 


Report of the Commission on Worship, 
No. QC-94. 
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BINDERS 


QUARTERLY CONFERENCE RECORD BIND- 
ER. Three-ring, loose-leaf binder with 
one-inch rings to file reports for current 
conference year, later transferring the 
year’s reports to the permanent binder. 
QC-69. Postage extra; shpg. wt., 1 Ib., 
7 ozs. $3.00 


QUARTERLY CONFERENCE TRANSFER 
BINDER. Specially designed for permanent 
records of the work of the church or 
charge. This binder is equipped with 
locking mechanism which can be opened 
only with key. Bound in dark red imi- 
tation leather with 12 celluloid index 
tabs and 12 separator sheets. This binder 
may also be used by the district superin- 
tendent for filing his copies of reports by 
charges. QC-70. Postage extra; shpg. wt., 
2 lbs., 9 ozs $9.00 


BLANK PAPER FOR QUARTERLY CON- 
FERENCE REPORTS. A package of 60 sheets 
of white bond paper for reports for 
which report blanks are not provided 
These sheets have been punched to fit 
into a standard three-ring binder. QC-68. 
Postage extra; shpg. wt., 9 ozs. 50¢ 
Don’t delay—order your official records 
materials today from Cokesbury. 
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Whale carries us from chapter to chapter 
by cold, logical reflection. He is too much 
influenced by the various current modes 
of thought and biblical interpretation for 
that. More often than not he draws his 
readers on by means of his appeal to the 
biblical, to the dramatic, and to the para- 
doxical. This is particularly evident in 
his chapter entitled, CArist’s Victory 
Over Satan. 

It has always seemed to me that those 
theologians who take the struggle be- 
tween God and Satan with radical seri- 
ousness find it almost impossible to main- 
tain that balance of judgment which 
usually characterizes other aspects of 
their thought. In this book Dr. Whale is 
no exception. His chapter gives excellent 
comments on the current literature. But 
it leans too heavily on the side of those 
who suppose that Satan and the kingdom 
of evil could really “make the world of 
nature and history a waste land.” This 
is not to deny that God has delegated to 
finite beings the power of self-destruc- 
tion. Nor is it to minimize the awful 
depths of the dimensions of sin. It is 
rather to suggest that, by means of para- 
doxical utterances, we may easily slip 
over into the illusion that the great cos- 
mic drama involves an ultimate dualism. 
While Dr. Whale explicitly denies such 
an outcome, some of his statements 
would seem to imply the contrary. 

Of particular interest are the chapters 
on Baptism and Eucharist and The Body 
of Christ and Resurrection. Dr. Whale’s 
comments on infant Baptism are particu- 
larly worthy of notice. The entire work 
combines first-rate scholarship with that 
interest in the reader which gives pace to 
the style. Throughout, there are striking 
sentences that could enrich any good 
sermon. 


Teach Yourself New ‘Testament 
Greek, by D. F. Hudson. Association 
Press, 178, pp., $3.75. 


Reviewer: S. R. SMALLEY is pastor of the 
Gresham Methodist Church, Chicago. 


This work falls within the category of 
“Beginner’s” grammar. It seeks to pro- 
vide guidance for the student to secure a 
working knowledge of New Testament 
Greek, and this on a “teach yourself” 
basis. 

Mr. Hudson deserves the plaudits of 
all embryonic Greek students. His is a 
refreshingly new approach to grammar 
in any language study. Here are no 
classical definitions which are com- 
pounded with incomprehensible verbi- 
age. Here are no standardized but mean- 
ingless rules. 

Instead, Mr. Hudson assumes little or 
no knowledge of any grammar—English, 
Greek, or other—on the part of the stu- 
dent. He then proceeds in a very unortho- 
dox way to give simple but fascinatingly 
interesting instructions. Mr. Hudson in- 
troduces the student to Matthew in chap- 
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ter 5 for an exercise in the New Testa- 
ment Greek, but the real use of the 
Greek New Testament is reserved for at 
least an understanding of the subjective 
mood in Lesson 16. 

There is no presumption here that the 
student will gain more than a working 
knowledge of the Greek of the New 
Testament. Throughout the text a “pain- 
less and even in places amusing” process 
is presented. 

To be fair with prospective students 
of the “teach yourself” method, we feel 
there are some bothersome trivia con- 
fronting the novice. Mr. Hudson admits 
that because he finds accents difficult and 





since they did not occur in many manu- 
scripts (and since modern Greek pro- 
nunciation is quite different from both 
classical and New Testament Greek) he 
omits any form of accent. One is left 
without any guidance as to how to pro- 
nounce these unfamiliar symbols in word 
formation as he tried to read the lan- 
guage. 

Here are 28 lessons that set forth in 
simple yet comprehensible form the 
fundamental principles for New Testa- 
ment Greek study. We suggest that here 
is an ideal refresher text for the busy pas- 
tor. It is a system wrought on the anvil 
of classroom situations in the Language 


THE LORD’S SUPPER 

by THEODORE G. TAPPERT 

Outward observances of the Lord’s 
supper have been subject to constant 
change through the centuries. Inevita- 
ble and permissible, these changes do 
not affect the real meaning of the 
Sacrament and its significance as a 
proclamation of the Gospel. 


EVERYMAN A PRIEST 


by Kar J. HERTZ 


Protestants, who believe in approach- 
ing God directly without the help of 
priests, should also feel that each man 
must act as priest in praying for and 
serving his neighbor and brother. The 
author shows that Christ died to free 
us for this service of love. 


FAITH AND HEALTH 


by KRISTOFER HAGEN 


What about the miracles of “‘faith heal- 
ing’? And the miracles of healing in 
the New Testament? What can a Chris- 
tian do to preserve his own health? A 
medical doctor with wide experience 
answers these and other pertinent 
questions. 


FOUR CENTURIES OF 
THE ENGLISH BIBLE 


by JOHN REUMANN 


This reviews the development of the 
many different versions of the Bible in 
English today from the King James 
Version to the RSV. The continental 
background of the English Bible is 
stressed, particularly the influence of 
the Protestant Reformation, 


$1.00 each 


Muhlenberg Press enlarges its series of 
low-priced hard-bound books dealing 
with the basic Themes of Christian faith 
and life 
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PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED: 


PRAYER by Olive Wyon 
MARRIAGE by Harold Haas 
CONVERSION by Erik Routley 
BEGINNING AND END OF THE WORLD 
by Martin J. Heinecken 


at all book stores 
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Newest 
A fresh, new translation of the New Testament, 


additions with illuminating explanations of every passage, 

divided into short units suitable for daily study. 
Te When complete, the series will cover the entire 
popula as New Testament. 


away slave and which is the only private letter of 
.) Y TL iV ' Dr. Barclay’s masterful handling of the sermon-letter 


THE LETTERS TO TIMOTHY, 
TITUS AND PHILEMON 
yyy Y Paul’s Pastoral Epistles and the little letter to Phile- 
mon, which contains the romantic story of the run- 
Paul, are brilliantly elucidated. 352 pages. 

THE LETTERS OF JAMES AND PETER 
and the two letters ascribed to Peter gives fresh in- 
sight and meaning to these rewarding and beloved 
books. 434 pages. 

ST bg Previously published 


THE GOSPEL OF MATTHEW, THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES 
hte eeieiaaanehieed Vol. 1 THE LETTER TO THE 
THE GOSPEL OF MATTHEW, ROMANS 
Each volume, $2.50 Vol. 2 THE LETTERS TO THE 


now at your bookstore THE GOSPEL OF MARK CORINTHIANS 


THE GOSPEL OF LUKE THE LETTERS TO THE 
THE WESTMINSTER PRESS THE GOSPEL OF JOHN, GALATIANS AND 
Witherspoon Building, Vol. 1 EPHESIANS 
ere ree THE GOSPEL OF JOHN, THE LETTERS TO THE 
= to amas la Vol. 2 PHILIPPIANS, 
THE LETTER TO THE COLOSSIANS AND 
HEBREWS THESSALONIANS 








TUNED HANDBELLS 


IMPORTED FROM 
HOLLAND 


CAST AND TUNED BY MASTER CRAFTSMEN 


The thrilling sound of Petit & Fritsen tuned handbells 
is being heard in more and more American Churches, 
Schools and Institutions today. Members of your or- 
ganization, too, will be inspired by the beauty of this 
traditional art. Since musical training is not necessary, 
everyone can participate. 


ARARI 


Petit & Fritsen handbells are cast and tuned by master craftsmen in Holland at the world’s 
oldest and largest bellfoundry. Cost is reasonable, delivery time short. Sturdy new carrying cases 
are available for convenience and protection. Petit & Fritsen are also famous for their fine and 
outstanding bronze churchbells, chimes and carillons. 


PETIT & FRITSEN, LTD. 


Master Bellfounders Since 1660 Aarle-Rixtel, Holland 


Write today for details and descriptive literature to our U. S. agents: 
EAST & CENTRAL STATES: GERARD FRITSEN WESTERN STATES: EVERT FRITSEN 
605 Waukegan Rd., Deerfield, Ill. 2162 Ash St., Palo Alto, Calif. 








School in Darjeeling, India. Its highly 
readable style provides an enjoyable ad. 
venture into a new world of study for the 
non-scholar of New Testament Greek, 

But all this does not deny the unique 
approach of Mr. Hudson. In many re. 
spects he incorporates the clarity, sim- 
plicity, and practical approach of the 
aforementioned with considerable fresh- 
ness. 

With some slight additions in later 
editions this work may prove to be a 
“whole new approach to a living lan- 
guage” in the sense that the common 
Greek spoken by the Disciples becomes 
now available to readers of the non- 
scholarly bent as well as the deeply 
serious scholar of the New Testament 


Greek. 


Redemptive Counseling, by Dayton G, 
Van Deusen, John Knox Press, 19] 


pp. $3.50. 


Reviewer: Jack ANDERSON is pastor at the 
Southside Methodist Church, ]ackson- 
ville, Fla. 


Written by a pastor with the insight of 
a counselor and the broad sweep of a 
theologian, Redemptive Counseling 
should be helpful to pastors who lean in 
either direction. There are intriguing 
case histories to lure the novice in coun- 
seling to discover more about this new 
arm of the minister. There are theo- 
logical roots to support the would-be pas- 
tor-psychiatrist and which will relate him 
basically to his first task—that of being 
a minister. 

The book is written in a frame of ref- 
erence that will be helpful to the pastor. 
There is no new theological position to 
justify all the intruding implications of 
psychotherapy. Nor is there a weakening 
of the basic contentions of Christianity 
to fit into the permissive approach of 
counseling. There is an honest appraisal 
of the differences in approach. If the 
author errs it is in holding too firmly to 
the theological point of view rather than 
in blazing new trails for greater insight 
in and use of psychotherapy. 

In the main the book is client centered, 
though there are passages that could use 
illustrations or case histories to bring a 
little more reality into the discussion. 
Scripture is used to relate ideas and ex- 
periences to biblical implications, rather 
than in a text proof or authoritarian 
manner. 

In the foreword Wayne Oates briefly 
summarizes the purpose of the author. 
“The interpenetrating challenge of mod- 
ern psychotherapy to Christianity, the 
rediscovery of the personal power of reli- 
gion amid all the extant forms of faith, 
and the entree of the Presence of Christ 
in pastoral counseling—these are the 
three phases of his concern in this book.” 
It is this reviewer's opinion that he has 
done this in a commendable and redemp- 
tive manner. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 


Wants Practical Solution 


Eprrors: As a student pastor, I find 
myself agreeing with Orlo Strunk’s idea 
that the minister should have “the very 
best in educational preparation [The 
Undergraduate: Pastor or Student, Jan. 
19, p. 5]. But since he offers no practical 
solution to the problem in the course of 
his analysis, I would like to offer the 
two following suggestions which might 
be of some benefit to the school, the local 
charge, the district superintendent, and 
the student pastor: 

1. Since any district superintendent’s 
time must be budgeted to meet the needs 
of every church in his district, the an- 
nual conference could assign a retired 
minister or district superintendent as a 
mediator between the district office and 
the student pastor on districts where 
an abundance of student appointments 
e€Xists. 

2. Many of our seminaries offer an 
extended course for students who find it 
necessary to take pastorates to get 
through school. Church related colleges 
could offer five-year programs for bache- 
lor’s degree to preministerial students 
with student appointments. 

With controlled, experienced guidance 
and additional time for study and work 
there would be no reason for a student 
pastor receiving “a second-rate under- 
graduate education.” 

Rosert J. DoNNELLY 

Wright’s Chapel Methodist Church 

Ladysmith, Va. 


Epirors: I wish to respond with a 
hearty “Amen” to Orlo Strunk’s article. 
The same article, with minor changes, 
could just as well be called “The Semi- 
narian: Pastor or Student?” 

Harry WaInwricHt, Jr. 

First Methodist Church 


Bayonne, N.]. 


Eprrors: An orchid to Orlo Strunk 
for blowing the whistle on Methodism’s 
student-pastor fiasco |Jan. 19, p. 5]. 

Two things fill me with ever-increas- 
ing awe and wonder: the fact that a 
church which, above most others, has 
been sensitive to the evils of exploitation 
should itself exploit its own, and, at the 
same time, assume a posture of indiffer- 
ence toward the production of mass 
mediocrity in its leaders-in-training. 

His warnings and suggestions give us 
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a ray of hope—provided anyone else is 
listening. 
Eart H. Furceson 
Wesley Theological Seminary 
Washington, D.C. 


Power of the Cross 


Epirors: Regarding the reference to 
Billy Graham speaking on the power of 
the cross | These Times, Jan. 5, p. 4], I 
cannot tell whether the comments are 
favorable or otherwise. I am inclined to 
believe the writer was not in agreement 
with the statement. Surely no one can 
dispute the power of the cross even if 
it is stressed in the advent season. Many 
of our great authors have dwelt upon 
the cross. 





Mrs. Mary M. Ortey 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


We are not always in agreement with 
Dr. Graham on method, but we were 
attempting to shout “Amen” to his em- 
phasis on the cross. Perhaps our Meth- 
odist “Amen” vocal chords are a bit 
rusty.—Epbs. 


Membership Cheap 


Epirors: Bishop Newell Booth has 
written about church membership in 
Africa [lt Takes Three Steps, Jan. 19, 
p. 8|. In the Congo the Bishop says: 1) 
It is difficult to get into the church. 2) 
It is quite easy to get out when the vows 
of church membership are broken. What 
a contrast to American Methodism! 

The new Discipline forbids a Quarter- 
ly Conference from dropping a name 
from the church roll unless the person 
has broken his vows for five years. The 
1956 Discipline required only two years 
before such action could be taken. 

No pastor is anxious to drop members 
from a church roll. Every pastor yearns 
to restore members to an active relation- 
ship to the church. It makes the heart of 
a pastor glad to add members, not to 
subtract. 

3ut how cheap can church member- 
ship in The Methodist Church become? 
A person must be absent and uncon- 
cerned about his church for five long 
years before his name can be deleted from 
the church roll. No civic club would 
tolerate such a rule. The requirements 
of membership in a civic club are now 
higher than the requirements of mem- 


bership in The Methodist Church. 





Who makes the rules of membership 
so cheap? The leaders of our church. 
Shall we lower our standards merely for 
the sake of statistics? If so, the church 
has found a new purpose. Let’s hope 
that the next General Conference will 
repent of this cheapness in church mem- 
bership. 

M. J. Patrick 

Lyman Methodist Church 

Lyman, S.C. 


Serious or Delirious 


Epirors: In reference to the statement 
in the CuristiaN ApvocaTE concerning 
Kennedy’s inauguration [These Times, 
Jan. 5, p. 4] I wish to ask: Are you 
serious or delirious? 

We simply cannot believe some of the 
weird statements issuing from our Meth- 
odist Church at this very crucial time 
in our nation’s history. Before making 
any such future pronouncement, I 
strongly suggest you thoroughly review 
the history of the Protestant reformation. 
It is extremely unfortunate that John F. 
Kennedy has been elected President of 
this great Protestant country of ours, and 
it is also extremely unfortunate that a 
Roman priest gave an inaugural invoca- 
tion. According to you, however, all this 
is just dandy. Why didn’t you go one 
step further and state that it is also 
encouraging and delightful that Kennedy 
took his oath of office on a copy of the 
Douay Version of the Bible? 

Bless your little pointed, broadminded 
heads! If we Protestants don’t live to re- 
gret this election from the bottom of our 
tolerant little hearts, Pll eat my hat— 
with salt and pepper on it! 

Mrs. Ercre Berwick 

Uncasville, Conn. 


Delectable Tidbit 


Eprrors: Will Methodists and Epis- 
copalians Get Together? |Jan. 5, p. 10] 
is well written. In fact, it is a delectable 
tidbit—from the Episcopal point of view. 
Episcopalians will leap for joy at such 
anti-Methodist bias appearing in “top 
brass” Methodist press. 

It, in the usual sacerdotal manner, 
completely overlooks (or ignores) the 
two real fundamentals: 

(1) The persistent Methodist avowal 
that the Holy Spirit does not have to 
have any apostolic succession, liturgy, 
vestments, collar, or rubric to speak 
with power through minister or layman 
alike. 

(2) That unity means conformity, a 
typical ecumenic view, is utter nonsense. 
To assume that we have to have one de- 
nomination to be “one in Christ” is un- 
adulterated drivel, and illustrates appall- 
ing ignorance of the true nature of the 
Church, 

Donatp SimMs, JR. 

St. Paul’s Methodist Church 

El Paso, Tex. 


see Sheetal Feepatt 


The Federal Government and Education 


HE $5.6 BILLION aid to education bill President John 

F. Kennedy has sent to Congress provides no aid for 

private or parochial schools. But it contains provisions that 

may cause it to meet legislative and legal resistance from 
proponents of aid to private education. 

“Arguments for aid to Catholic schools, which 
men are making, seem to be bad arguments to men who are 
equally good,” Robert F. Drinan, Jesuit priest and dean 
of Boston College Law School, once observed. The 
and bad arguments” may bring some revision in the aid 
bill, or if passed they may force it to a court test case. 

The bill which followed a report of a task force headed 
by President Frederick L. Hovde of Purdue University, 
lists $30 a year federal grants for each pupil, and $20 more 
per pupil in poor states and large cities with “unique and 
grave” educational problems. 

Mr. Kennedy’s $5.6 billion package includes scholarships, 
grants for building construction, sadi/ or teachers’ salaries 
and loans for public education. This money would come 
from the federal government. Critics of the bill insist that 
education has always been a matter of local and state con- 
cern, but President Kennedy has stated, “The federal gov- 
ernment’s responsibility in this area has been established 
since the earliest days of the republic.” 

What is the present cost of public education? According 
to the Southern Baptist Convention’s Survey Bulletin, 
spending in 1961 for local public education will be more 
than $16 billion or 15 per cent of all state and local taxes. 
In 1950, $5.8 billion or 10 per cent of all taxes was spent. If 
the Kennedy bill is passed, then it is likely that federal aid 
will become a permanent part of the nation’s ¢gducational 
program, according to Abraham Ribicoff, U.S. Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. He said recently that more 
money, rather than less, will be needed each year. 

The most recent definitive statement from the Catholic 
hierarchy, on federal aid to parochial schools, reaches a 
conclusion that many Protestants would oppose. It was 
made in 1948 by bishops and cardinals composing the Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference, considered as spokes- 
men for their Church. They said then that there is not an 
authoritative interpretation of the First Amendment declar- 
ing federal aid to parochial schools as unconstitutional. 
Objection to such aid, said the bishops and cardinals, did 
not take into account the history of the framing and ratifica- 
tion of the Constitution, nor views of the founding fathers 
on the First Amendment. 

They said that there was intended “no interference by the 
federal government in the church-state relations of the in- 
dividual states.” There was no intent, they added, to bar a 
general support of religion by the federal government. They 
said they would work for a reversal and for a new inter- 
pretation of the First Amendment, and asked, in addition, 
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“Is American education 
system?” 

The statement adds that the wall of separation of church 
and state was “merely a met iphor ” used by Thomas Jeffer- 
son to emphasize free choice in religion, that it “has become 
the shibboleth of doctrinaire secularism” and that present 
conditions were a “broad and devastating application of 
Jefferson’s ‘wall of separation.’ ” 

The bill has drawn criticism from other Catholic leaders. 
At least one Catholic educator has objected strongly to the 
provision of the Kennedy bill that non-public school chil- 
dren are not to be counted in determining the funds each 
state will receive from the federal government. Msgr. Wil- 
liam E. McManus, head of the Roman Catholic school 
system in the Chicago diocese, claims that federal aid on the 
basis of public school enrollment figures would tempt state 
officials to use pressure to force parochial students into 
public schools. One such pressure, he said, would be “rigor- 
ous enforcement” of state laws that govern private schools. 

The Chicago largest in “ world, educates 
335,000 children in 513 diocesan schools. “ l'axpayers, to edu- 

cate them, would have to pay about $127.5 million a year, 
plus $275 million for new classrooms, the monsignor said, 

Catholics should not talk about a “double tax burden,” 
says Msgr. Justin A. Driscoll, director of schools for the 
Dubuque, Iowa, archdiocese. An “additional burden” is 
closer to the truth, he said, though Roman Catholic parents 
“feel keenly the deaf ear given their plea for justice in 
receiving educational benefits.” The savings of Catholic 
parents ‘would be very little if the state took over educa- 
tion completely, he said; and not only that, the supernatural 
motivation would be gone. “I believe we would soon be 
yearning for the good old days of freedom for our Catholic 
schools.” 

Addressing the National Association of Hebrew Day 
School Parent-Teacher Associations, Dr. William Brickman 
of New York University urged that the U.S. Jewish com- 
munity drop the “dubious doctrine” of church-state separa- 
tion, and campaign for public aid to Jewish day schools. 
There never has been a church-state separation in the U.S, 
he insisted. The New York Board of Rabbis has said that 
public funds to parochial schools violates “our understand- 
ing of the hallowed principle of church-state separation.” 

Parochial schools were both criticized and defended at 
the National Council of Churches Division of Christian 
Education annual meeting last month in St. Louis. Dr. 
Arthur L. Miller, of the Lutheran Church Missouri synod’s 
board of education, said his church believes a complete 
education must include religion, while Dr. Ray J. Harme- 
link of the United Presbyterian board of education said it 
has not been proved that a parochial education equips a 
person better to participate as a Christian in the community. 
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PEACE CORPS NEEDS OUR BEST: BISHOP NEWELL 


Much of the interest in the proposed 
government-sponsored Peace Corps for 
service abroad is centering around Meth- 
odism and its universities. 

In a message to the White House, re 
tired Bishop Frederick B. Newell, acting 
director of Church World Service, called 
the corps “an asset of incalculable value” 
to CWS programs. Beyond that, he said, 
it is a forthright and imaginative con 
tribution to week 1 peace. 

“It will contribute the most priceless 
treasure we have,” said the bishop, and 
must “enlist the very best of our youth, 
those equipped soci ally, morally, and reli 
giously, to bring to the world the finest 
conception of living i in this difficult day.” 

He urged that the same opportunity to 
serve be given the youth of other free 
nations. 

At Methodist-related American Uni- 
versity in Washington, faculty members 
have briefed the Interns tional C ‘o-opera 
tion Administration on what universities 
could provide by way of training. Presi 
dent Hurst R. Anderson invited to the 
campus the National Conference on 
Youth Service Abroad, now being held 
by the National Student Association. 

An AU student, Thomas B. Manton, is 
providing much of the leadership for the 
peace corps planning. He is in the school 
of international service, and is the son 
and grandson of missionaries in Burma 
and China. He was born in Burma and 
hopes to return to Asia to help develop 
intercultural relations. 

Dr. Maurice L. Albertson, 
Methodist Student Movement leader, di 
rected the Colorado University Research 
Foundation study of the peace corps pro 
as directed by the last Congress. 
He sees it as only a beginning for a 
“tremendous step forward,” and _ said 
that on visits to three 
found real readiness for such a program. 

(Quick response, and offers of aid from 
all faiths, were to the 
peace corps planners, who will need 
money from Congress to operate on a 
continuing basis. 
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Volunteers for peace” projects are 
nothing new to the World Council of 


Churches and the major denominations, 
all of 
whom have had work projects for years. 


and the historic peace churches, 


Roman Catholics have sent trained vol 


unteers to Central and South America. 
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The Rev. C. Frederick Stoerker, di- 
rector of the Ecumenical Volunteer Serv- 

e, believes the work done by the peace 
corps, and the expansion of all programs 
such as the EVS, will not be enough col- 
lectively to meet the needs. Like Bishop 
Newell, he also cited the need to bring 
to the U.S. youth of other free nations. 

Rabbi Herbert A. Freidman, executive 
director of the United Jewish Appeal, 
hailed the corps as “one of the 
imaginative and practical concepts of our 
time.” 


most 


Rule on Board Election 


Members of Methodist general boards 
are to be elected by the jurisdictional con- 
ferences and not by General Conference, 
says a ruling of the Judicial Council. 

A 1960 General Conference action on 
Board of legislation was de- 
clared unconstitutional at a meeting of 
held in Chi 
The Conference had said that the 
required number of members from each 
jurisdiction should be elected quadren- 
nially by General Conference on nomina- 
tion of that jurisdiction’s college of bish- 
ops. 

The Judicial Council, however, ruled 
that while the General Conference has 
full legislative powers over all matters 
distinctively connectional, such 
must be exercised within the framework 
of the Constitution, which clearly reserves 
to the jurisdictional conference the right 
their representatives on the 
general boards. 
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Methodists Begin Study 
of Faith and Nuclear Age 


that the Church has not 
faced up to problems of the nuclear age, 
The Methodist Church has started study 
to relate its faith to the times. 

With $10,000 allocated by the 1960 
General Conference, and the General 
Board of Christian Social Concerns as 
sponsor, a study commission to find 
“new moral dimension” has been set up. 

The group includes theologians, nat- 
ural and political scientists, and church 
men, under leadership of Bishop Mat- 
thew Clair, Jr., of St. Louis. It has em- 
phasized that its report to the board and 
. the bishops, to be made about January 

, will be theologically oriented and w ill 


Observing 


deal with The Methodist Church in its 
world setting. Evaluation of present U.S. 
policy, and the responsibility of individ- 
ual Christians and their churches, will 
be studied. 

The findings will later be brought to 
the local churches for discussion. 

The commission will use important 
worldwide sources for material, accord- 
ing to Herman Will, Jr., associate gen- 
eral secretary of the Board of Christian 
Social Concerns. These include the Na- 
tional and the World Council of Church- 
es, the European churches, and the 
former Federal Council of Churches. 

Other officers of the new commission 
are Bishop W. Ralph Ward of Syracuse, 
N.Y., vice chairman, and Dr. John E. 
Marvin, editor of the Michigan Christian 
Advocate, secretary. 


NCC General Board Issues 
Statement on Family Planning 


In a historic pronouncement issued 
as a Protestant consensus, formal ap- 
proval of family oo and spacing 
was made by the National Council of 
Churches general board, meeting recently 
in Syracuse, N.Y. 

And since family planning requires 
access to medical information and coun- 
sel, it further declared, legal prohibitions 
against such information violate civil and 
religious liberties of all citizens. 

Destruction of life already begun can- 
not be condoned as a method of family 
limitation, the board said. 

It was emphasized that because of 
differences of conviction, representatives 
of the Orthodox churches did not vote 
on the pronouncement. 

The NCC represents 34 church bodies 
with total membership of about 40 mil- 
lion. In other actions, the board called 
for: 

e More federal aid to depressed areas, 
adding that the government has a respon- 
sibility to use its vast monetary, public 
works, and other economic powers. 

e Society to strengthen facilities to 
help young people find their way in the 
world of work, and invent imaginative 
new ones. 

e Inclusion of health care for retired 
aged persons through the social security 
system, without taking a stand on specific 
legislation. 

e Increased use of federal funds for 
public schools but denial of federal, state, 
or local tax money to private and church 





schools. Opposition to tax-credits, tax- 
forgiveness, and exemption from school 
or other taxes, for parents of children in 
private schools; but favoring dental or 
medical services, lunches, and other wel- 
fare services to all children in all schools. 

e The NCC and its member denomi- 
nations to work in every possible way to 
assure all citizens the right to vote, re- 
gardless of race or color. 

Answering what he called “formidable 
criticism” of the NCC for speaking out 
on public issues, President J. Irwin Miller 
said that the Church must accept that 
responsibility which goes with the right 
to be heard. 


books of concern to you 


from A bingdon ‘Press 





the rise and spread of Methodism. 


Freedom of 
The Pulpit 


LEE C. MOOREHEAD. A timely discussion of freedom 
of the pulpit, the dangers which threaten it, its limita- 
tions, and the reciprocal responsibility of the congrega- 
tion and minister toward it. Four essential elements are 
studied—intellectual toil, courage, love for people, and 


willingness to serve. 


A Guide to 
Church Ushering 


HOMER J. R. ELFORD. Fundamen- 
tals for the church usher—duties, 
preparation, appearance—with sug- 
gestions for assisting in communion, 
funerals, weddings, and other special 
services of the church. Includes a 
plan for organizing a church usher- 
ing staff. 64 pages. Paper, 50¢ 
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The Beginnings of 
American Methodism 


JOHN O. GROSS. This is a rudimentary account of the 
rise of Methodism in early America. Beginning with 
Wesley and his search for assurance, the history gives 
penetrating glimpses into the work of Asbury and other 
prominent figures whose contributions were vital to 
$2.50 


Order from your bookstore 


<Abingdon ‘Press 


Publisher of THE INTERPRETER’S BIBLE 


While true, he stated, that the voice 
of the Church comes from “imperfect, 
fallible human mouths .. . and can at 
times be wrong, you and I have a very 
great stake in the preservation of that 
voice.” 


Discuss Law and Morality 


In order to legislate morality, a wide 
consensus must exist as to what is im- 
moral. This conclusion was reached at a 
joint Roman Catholic-Jewish symposium 
held recently at Chicago’s Loyola Uni- 
versity. 

Under the theme Needs and Images of 





- $2 


The Ethic of Jesus in the 
Teaching of the Church 


JOHN KNOX. Dr. Knox suggests 
principles for applying the New 
Testament ethic in such a way as to 
enable man to fulfill the righteous 
demands of God to the best of his 
abilities. An index of scripture and 
of names and subjects is of special 
help to teachers. $2 





Man, it was sponsored by the university 
and the Anti-Defamation League of 
nai B'rith. 

Purpose of the unique gathering, 
thought to be the first such dialogue in 
the country, was to explore how Roman 
Catholic and Jewish cultures intersect in 
U.S. urban life. Leading scholars of the 
two faiths participated. 

Jew and Catholic alike cautioned that 
a moral consensus is difficult to obtain in 
our pluralistic society. 

Rabbi Arthur Gilbert, director of the 
league, said that voters have the right 
and duty to act according to their con- 
science. 

But, he added, each religious group 
must judge whether it is prudent to at- 
tempt strong action on a social issue 
which finds the country’s population 
divided. 

Rabbi Gilbert also scolded our church- 
es and synagogues for acting, too often, 
like power blocs than houses of worship. 
An issue is often used for jockeying for 
power and position, he said. 


Miss Hunter Given Award 


Miss Charlayne Hunter, one of two 
Negro students at the University of 
Georgia, has a citation from the Cath- 
olic Interracial Council of New York. 

It praises her “quiet poise and Chris- 
tian strength” in the crisis surrounding 
her enrollment, and that of Hamilton 
Holmes, at the university. (See news 
story, p. 24, February 2.) 

She is the daughter of a Methodist 
chaplain at Fort Sam Houston, Tex. 

Students of Methodist-related Emory 
University’s college of arts and sciences 
have voted 470-443, in unofficial poll, for 
a segregated campus. The entire univer- 
sity has always been segregated. Last fall 
the trustees appointed a committee on the 
race problem, but, says President S. Wal- 
ter Martin, no action has been taken. 

The Emory Wheel, campus _news- 
paper, urged in January that Negroes be 
admitted, first to the graduate school of 
theology, then to the other graduate 
schools, and finally to the undergraduate 
school. 

Students at Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity in Dallas recently demonstrated 
for desegregation of the whole school, 
and of Methodist hospitals supported by 


dates of interest 


11-18-—-NE Jurisdiction School of Missions 

Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pa 

JUN 1l—-Methodist Student Day. 

June 12-17—NC Jurisdiction School of Missions 
Albion College, Aibion, Mich 

Junté IS-23--Northwest Region Musie Institute 
Willamette University, Salem, Oreg. 

Juneé 18-24-—National Conference, Methodist 
Student Movement, Southwestern College, Winfield, 
Kans 


June 19-23-—Central Jurisdiction School of Mis- 
sions, State College, Frankfort, Ky. 

June 19-Juty 7—Seminar on Family Life for 
Ministers, Lliff School of Theology, Denver 

June 20-30-——-Siimmer Evangelists Training Ses- 
sions, Indianapolis, Ind., and Camden, N.J. 


June 21-23—New Orieans Area Ministers Wives 
Retreat, Gulfside, Waveland, Miss. 
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the Golden Cross fund. Its Perkins 
School of Theology has been integrated 
for several years. 

They greeted participants in Ministers’ 
Week lectures with placards, and litera- 
ture asking support of the racial stand 
taken by the 1960 General Conference. 

Meanwhile, Methodist-related Duke 
University, which at present admits no 
Negroes, has announced that they will 
be admitted next fall to its graduate and 
proiessional schools. 


Wins Missilemen to Church 


An island-hopping, missile and space 
ministry that stretches some 5,000 miles 
was described in a recent issue of All 
Florida Magazine. 

The Rev. Joseph A. Keiper of DeLand, 
Florida, Methodist industrial chaplain for 
Pan American Airways, has one of the 
longest parishes in the world. It is the 
Atlantic missile range, with 10 tracking 
bases, which he must visit in spreading 
the word of God to 2,000 workers. It 
extends to some 200 miles south of the 
equator. 

In four years he has logged more than 
one-half million miles. 

He has interdenominational services 
in mess halls, theaters, even bars; “any- 
where I can gather the men.” They must 
be held between the frequent missile 
shoots. He is confessor, friend and ad- 
visor, marriage counselor, and_ baptizer 
to radar technicians, diesel operators, and 
other workers. 

He thinks of himself as a farmer who 
plants religious seeds, going back now 
and then to cultivate them. Three men 
on the range turned to the ministry as 
result of his influence. 


Schedules Annual Clinics 


Annual clinics on pastoral care have 
been set for June 19-30 and July 10-21 by 
Duke University’s divinity school, Dur- 
ham, N.C. Ministers of any denomina- 
tion, who hold the BD or equivalent, 
may take part, said Dr. Richard A. 
Goodling, clinic director. 


Methodist Tours 








Jun 23—led by the Rev. W. G. Smeltzer 
f Van ift, Pa. Will tour 1,500 miles to shrines 
n New Yor Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, 
Virginia, West Virginia. Meetings with leaders in 
seven annual conference historical societies. 

Jury 15-Aveust 28—-led by Dr. and Mrs. 
Jos W. Bell of Methodist Board of Education, 
Na e. Youth seminar to Europe and to World 
Methodist Conference 

Jury 30-Av6eust 26—led by Bishop and Mrs. 
rT. Otto Nall of Minneapolis, Minn. England and 
Scotland, stopover at World Methodist Conference. 
Optional extension August 26-September 8 

Avcust 7-27—led by Dr. Wayne A. Lamb of 
Memphis Conference—to historical points in British 


Methodism, and World Methodist Conference, Oslo. 


CORRECTION 


A news item in the February 16 Apvo- 
cate stated that study of a proposed new 
annual conference around Washington, 
D.C. is being made by Virginia Confer- 
ence. It is the Alexandria district of that 
conference which is studying the plan. 
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Harm International Relations 


Racial practices in the U.S. are harm- 
ing relations with Asia and Africa, says 
Robert E. McLaughlin, president of 
Washington, D.C.’s board of commis- 
sioners. 

He told a Unitarian-Universalist an- 
nual meeting that “too many of us don’t 
give a second thought to the difficulties 
that will influence the personal and in- 
ternational attitudes of officials in other 
nations toward the U.S.” 

In Washington, he said, “our every 
act and every omission occurs in a show 
window.” He urged that churches there 
help solve the racial problem. 

Help in finding suitable housing for 
African delegates to the UN is sought 
by two religious groups in New York 
City. 

They are the Protestant Council, and 
the Committee of Religious leaders. They 
asked aid of real estate owners, churches, 
and parishioners; also the correction of 
discriminatory practices against delegates 
seeking housing near UN headquarters. 


Publish Methodist History 


A 500-page history of Texas Method- 
ism, from 1900 to 1960, is being pub- 
lished and will be available at sessions of 
the eight annual conferences in that state 
in May and June. 

Its writers are 25 leading churchmen. 
It will sell for $4, and can be obtained 
from Dr. Olin W. Nail, editor, at 2434 
Guadalupe St., Austin, 5. 


O. B. ANNIS, retired member 
Conference, December 18 

Ezar BAUMAN, retired member Rocky Mountain 
Conference, February 8 

Mrs. JoHN Binrcuatt, wife of retired member 
West Wisconsin Conference. 

J. E. A. Bucks, retired member Central Penn- 


Northwest Texas 


sylvania Conference, March 8 

Mrs. M. W. CarMmicHaeL, widow of member 
South Georgia Conference, February 14 

Mrs. Evi Craic, wife of retired member North 


Arkansas Conference, February 19 

Homer FartHinG, retired member North Indiana 
Conference, January 30. 

Daniet H. Fieet, retired member West Wiscon- 
sin Conference, January 19 

G. Epcar Fork, retired member New England 
Conference, February 14 

DonaLp S. Forp, retired member Southern Cali- 
fornia-Arizona Conference, February 23 

Mrs. Frep L. Frazter, wife of retired member 
South Carolina Conference, February 12. 

J W GOLDEN, retired staff member General 
Board of Evangelism, and father of Bishop 
Charles F. Golden of Nashville, January 23 











Jouxn L. Harpesty, retired member Central 
Illinois Conference, February 23 

Grorce W. Hutcuinson, retired member Florida 
Conference, February 12 

J. E. Jenkins, retired member Florida Confer- 
ence, January 18 

Earte McKNIGHT, retired member Montana 


Conference, January 29. 

Mrs. Wittiam J. Peters, widow of member 
California- Nevada Conference, January 5 

ARTHUR Peterson, retired member Montana 
Conference, and his wife, both killed January 1 in 
1uto accident in Illinois. 

Miss IRENE SHIELDS, missionary to Angola 33 
years, February 1 near Capetown, South Africa 

James H. SINGLETON, retired member Central 
Illinois Conference, February 17. 

Mrs. CovurtLtanp P. Situ, widow of member 
Arkansas Conference, February 5 

Mrs. JoHn H. Stoopy, widow of member Genesee 
Conference, February 11. 

Mrs. Beverty WILson, widow of member West- 
ern North Carolina Conference, February 21. 

Donatp F. WoGamMan, member Southern Cali- 
fornia-Arizona Conference, February 12. 


THE METHODIST CHURCH 
“Has Its Own” 


Fund-Raising Department... 
TO HELP CONCERNED METHODISTS 
THROUGHOUT NATION 
MATCH RELIGIOUS NEEDS 
OF MODERN LIFE WITH 
ADEQUATE CHURCH FACILITIES. 


Our Department of Finance and Field 
Service has 16 ordained ministers, 
thoroughly trained in fund-raising, to 
assist churches, districts and confer- 
ences in organizational and _institu- 
tional capital funds programs. 


e FEES MOST ECONOMICAL 


e HIGHEST PROFESSIONAL 
STANDARDS 


e SPIRITUAL GOALS PLACED 
ABOVE MONETARY GOALS. 
ALTHOUGH BOTH ARE STRESSED 


e NO NEED TOO LARGE, NONE TOO 
SMALL 


e CONDUCTED CRUSADES LAST 
YEAR FROM $14,300 to $2,540,310. 


For porther Cngormation write: 
DR. ALTON E. LOWE, Director 


Department of Finance and Field Service 
Division of National Missions 


1701 Arch Street, Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania 


CLASSIFIED DISPLAY 


CHURCH BULLETIN BOARDS 


La 
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Use... i 


Famous DAV- 
SON Boards... 
Changeable- 
Letter Directory 
and Announce- 
ment Boards, Cork 
Boards, Chalk 
Boards, Name 
Plates, etc. 
















WRITE for free catalog. 


A. C. DAVENPORT & SON, INC. 


Dept. CA, 311 North Desplaines Street, Chicago 6, Illinois 


CLASSIFIED ADS 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS are accepted for 
miscellaneous items of general interest to CHRIS- 
TIAN ADVOCATE readers. 


BOOKS WANTED _ 


RELIGIOUS LIBRARIES PURCHASED. Send 
list or request getails. Baker Book House, 
Dept. CA, Grand Rapids 6, Mich. 


HELP WANTED 

CONFERENCE STAFF MEMBER WITH broad 
competence and experience in Christian Edu- 
cation. Major responsibility in youth work. 
Mid-west Annual Conference, Box A-27, 
CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE, Advertising Dept. 
740 N. Rush St., Chicago, Ill. Send all replies 
to the above address. 


___ RESORTS ~ 


ARE YOU ENGAGED? The Farm on the Hill, 
Route 2, Swiftwater, Pennsylvania, offers 
ministers and divinity students a free booklet 
(for personal use or distribution). Ask for 
“Planning your Perfect Honeymoon.” The 
Farm is a resort for newlyweds only. Among 
our guests are clergymen from most Protes- 
tant denominations. 








news digest 


MAY HAVE PRAYER ROOM. Sen. 
Dutton S. Peterson, Methodist clergyman 
and Republican representative in New 
York’s legislature, has proposed a bill 
to set up a prayer and meditation room 
in the capitol, and $5,000 a year to main- 
tain it. He is a past president of the state 
council of churches. 


NIEMOLLER TOUR. A tour of the 
Soviet Union will be started in April 
by Pastor Martin Niemoller, president of 
Germany's Evangelical Church of Hesse 


and Nassau, at invitation of the Russian 
Orthodox Church. 


PAPER ON PEACE. Dr.. Albert 
Schweitzer, who is 86, is writing a mani- 
festo for world peace. It will culminate 
his contributions to world literature and 
philosophy, say his associates at the 
Lambaréné jungle hospital. 


PUERTO RICO COMMENDED. A 
Disciples of Christ general meeting at 
San Juan, Puerto Rico, has commended 
the Puerto Rican government for its ef- 
forts to curb population growth. It wired 
President Kennedy to urge that the U.S, 
make birth control information available 
to all countries, and co-operate with a 
UN study of population problems. 


LOANS TO STUDENTS. A Circuit 
Ridet Perpetual Loan Fund, in which 
bortowers repaying loans have their 
names added to the list of the fund’s 
founders, has been started at Methodist- 
related McKendree College by Dr. Hu- 
bert W. Hurt, a former president. 


TWO MORE LANGUAGES. Danish 
and Malayalam editions have been added 
to The Upper Room, says its editor, Dr. 
J. Manning Potts of the Methodist Board 
of Evangelism. The devotional guide 
now has a total circulation of about 3.25 


million each issue. 


BIBLE CLASSES POPULAR. Two 
Saturday Bible classes taught by public 
school teachers are being sponsored by 
Centenary Methodist Church, Winston- 
Salem, N.C. One class of 17 was planned, 
but an enrollment increase necessitated 
two classes. 


FACTORY CHAPLAINCY. The 
first factory ministry in the United 
Church of Canada has been started by 
its board of evangelism and social serv- 
ice. It sent six ministers to England to 
learn techniques of industrial evangelism. 


VOTE NOT TO UNIONIZE. A 
year-long effort of San Francisco’s team- 
a sad ction wed, robeassiuid aelioes 
iinies $0 oxipunine Meshodies Pukatdhia 
House employees has been defeated by a 
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42 to 16 vote of the employees. This was 
announced in Nashville by Charles A. 
sritton, Jr., MPH vice president for per- 
sonnel and public relations. 


The Great Debate— 
To Aid or Not to Aid 


Both in and out of Congress, discus- 
sions are warming up on President Ken- 
nedey’s school aid bill; but emphasis on 
what it should contain has shifted. 

The desirability of including direct 
grants to parochial and private schools 
has seemed to lessen, even to Roman 
Catholic spokesmen, in favor of measures 
possibly more palatable to Congress and 
the public, and which the Catholics 
feel would “equalize” the nation’s edu- 
cational opportunities. 

At request of Congress, tax concessions 
have been studied by government at- 
torneys. These were proposed : is alterna- 
Catholic demands for 
low-interest loans, and are 
seen by some as answer to their com- 
plaints on the matter of school aid. 

As a solution to the school aid prob- 
lem, Sen. Barry Goldwater (R.-Ariz.) has 
suggested that taxpayers be allowed to 
deduct from their federal income tax 
of what they pay in tuition, 

He pointed out that a foundation in 
Grand Rapids, Mich., which supports 
Christian Reformed day schools, receives 


tives to Roman 
long-term, 


tax-free contributions from persons who 
do not have children enrolled, while par- 
ents whose children attend the school 
cannot deduct the tuition payments. 

Rep. Roman C. Pucinski (D--Ill.) ar- 
gues that since church schools are an 
extension of the church, and cannot get 
federal assistance, tuition payments by 
parents should be treated as a religious 
contribution, as is made to the church. 

Taxpayers deduct all state and muni- 
cipal taxes, he said, including that part 
they pay to maintain the public schools. 
If these facts are recognized, he added, 
the debate on federal aid to parochial 
schools would become “ 

President Kennedy has said he hopes 
that the controversy over “this sensitive 
issue” will not disrupt harmony among 
the nation’s religious groups. While 
the Senate he had supported loans > 
private high schools, under the Defense 
Education Act, and construction loans 
to private colleges, including church-re- 
lated. He draws a distinction between 
colleges and high schools, he said, be 
cause the latter is compulsory. He feared 
that Congress may get so caught up in 
these conllicts it may pass no legisl: ation. 

House majority leader John W. Mc- 
Cormack, a Roman Catholic, takes the 
view of his church on the matter of loans 
to parochial schools. 

The President continued to stand firm 
in his opinion on the unconstitutionality 
of direct aid to private schools, and feels 
that Congress should act on the loan 


moot.” 


Bishops Make Urgent 
— for Africa’s Needy 

\ special offering for Africa is 
being asked on Sunds iy, April 30, 
in every one of Methodism’s 40,000 
churches. 

Bishop Gerald H. Kennedy, 
president of the Council of Bish 
ops, said in a message from the 
council that through Methodist 
missions stations, urgent needs for 
leadership, and 
education must be answered. 

At least $2.5 million is needed, 
he said. 

“Where there is rioting, blood 
shed, and bitterness, ours is the 
high task of being present to re 
minister to the 
suffering, and witness to God’s 
love,” read the bishops’ message. 

“We are asking Methodists to 
contribute generously to serve in 
this crisis.” 


food, medicine, 


store good will, 


problem in a separate bill. He did not 
say if he would veto such a bill if passed, 

Such separate legislation would not 
have much chance, conceded the Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt, director 
of the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference’s education department. It is pos- 
sible for one education bill to pass this 
year, he said, but not two. 

The NCWC convened in Washington, 
one month earlier than its regular Easter 
meeting, and came out with a statement 
criticizing the aid proposal. (See Special 
Report, p. 20.) It gave “no recognition 
to contribution of private . . . schools to § 
the critical needs of the country,” said § 
the five cardinals and 10 bishops and 
archbishops. The board, an authoritative 
group within the Roman Catholic 
church, then mapped a fight against the 
President’s school aid program. It out- 
lined an official “Catholic position” 
which would be used in publications, 
sermons, speeches, and testimony at con- 
gressional hearings. 

Some Roman Catholic prelates in the 
U.S. oppose the whole idea of federal aid 
to education as they feel the taxpayer 
would get less for his money than on a 
state basis, and because the government 
might try to control education. 

A great national debate on the school 
aid issue is predicted by Prof. Elbert R. 
Beisal, noted authority on the U.S. Con- 
stitution, and professor at Methodist- 
related Boston University. This is, he 
said, because of our emergence into a 
technological age, of expensive education 
and health services. 

He claims the principle of church-state 
separation has been violated by the G.L. 
Bill of Rights and the college loan pro- 
gram, which he feels have serious defects 
constitutionally, 
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